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ABSTRACT 


The conditions of life for the eon auepued Became) 
laborer), created and maintained by Mexico's agrarian situations 
in the periods prior to and following the Revolution of 1910, are 
exposed to a great extent in the Novel of the Mexican Revolution. 
Indeed, the novelists' concern with agrarismo and the pedn is one 
of the most distinguishing aspects of the novelistic production of 
the revolutionary period, 1910 to 190. 

The novelists discussed herein described the agrarian situ- 
ation of the pre-revolutionary era as desperate and without hope 
for future improvement. Their perception of the post-revolutionary 
period revealed the same. Thus, in describing the pre- and post- 
revolutionary agrarian situations to be similar, the novelists not 
only presented a dismal picture of the pedn's life at given points 
in Mexican history, but also damned the Revolution itself. 

In responding to the agrarian revolution's political and 
social turmoil, the novelists' works became the documentation of 
historical events. They were the reflections of a Revolution which 
was initiated for agrarian reform, yet which in fact became an in- 
stitutional force which only nominally supported the pedn's demands. 

The nature and significance of this body of literature 
produced during the Mexican Revolution in reflecting the nation's 


history is found in the exposition of what had been previous to 
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the 1910 Revolution and what continued to be a characteristic 


oppression: the need for drastic change in the pe6én's life con- 


Gitwons. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study consists of an exposition of one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the Novel of the Mexican Revolution: that is, 
the novelists' perception of agrarian conditions as they refer to 
the life of the peédn. A decision to focus this thesis specifically 
on the topic of agrarismo and the pedn consequently not only re- 
flects one of the novelists' major concerns, but also permits a 
more thorough understanding of the Novel of the Mexican Revolution 
as a whole. 

In attempting to generally understand this body of liter- 
ature produced during the course of the Revolution, it becomes 
readily apparent that 

there is a much closer connection between 

literature and life than is often allowed. 

Literature is not a ghostly disembodied 

element, living in an tsolated world of 

its own and feeding solely on itself: a 

discipline solely to be considered in its 

own terms. On the contrary, like all art 

and all products of human endeavour, it 

occurs in a social context, in a certain 

milieu, and it is necessarily shaped and 

moulded by that milieu. It is a product 

of social man, indissolubly tied to his 

life and environment. (Rutherford 1971:1) 
We see clearly that social phenomena provide a common base from 
which all literature evolves, and is thus inescapably born of the 
life and spirit of the times. A reflection of the testimonies of 


the life of an age, a "medium for the documentation" (Rutherford 


1971:2) of the historical condition, literature cannot remain in- 
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different; it is necessarily influenced by the material environment 
and involved in the convulsions of its epoch. Literature, then, is 
evidence of the flowering of historical events (Salado Alvarez 
TO25:0. wa) 

Many artists and intellectuals in Latin America specifical- 
ly have lived through critical historical periods, those which 
witnessed struggles for national definition, and thus have not been 
afforded the luxury of being able to relate to the world around 
them in an almost unnoticing, uncritical manner (Trotsky 1968:71). 
The fact that they have been forced to acknowledge social and artis- 
tic matters, and the relationships existing between them, is neces- 
sarily reflected in their work. Examples of this might include: 
the anti-slavery novel, Afro-Cuban poetry, the gaucho novel, indi- 
genista literature, and the Novel of the Mexican Revolution. 

The Mexican Revolution represented a "critical historical 
period" in itself, a time of complex and intense turmoil. It was 
a period of "wearisome trial and incredible suffering" (Atkin 1970: 
xiii) which sought to transform the national existence of Mexico, 
to "forge a modern nation from a feudal society" (Atkin 1970:xiii). 
Every aspect of national cultural activity felt its effect. The 
novelists living through this cataclysm continually assessed its 
development. Their work reflected the life of revolutionary 
Mexico, and their reflections were ever-changing as was social 
life at any given time. 

In documenting the Revolution, the novelists made judgments 


based on their belief in revolutionary ideals, the very ideals in 
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which lay all their hopes for the improvement of Mexico's social 
conditions. When they compared the promises of the Revolution 

with its actual accomplishments, their expectations were rarely met. 
Their disillusionment, increased by their despair at the Revolution's 
being carried out at a crushing price in terms of the resultant pros- 
perity and progress for the mass of the Mexican people, was increas- 
ingly revealed. Attention was focussed on the lower classes, the 
Indian and the mestizo, those for whom social conditions were most 
oppressive (Magafia Esquivel 1964:11). For the novelists, the new 
Mexican national identity was inextricably linked with the vindica- 
tion of these people. Thus they became the self-proclaimed con- 
science of the pueblo, seeking to document its reactions to the 
changing environment, to the Revolution's course. They damned the 
seieuoweats of political bossism, the lack of concern for isolated 
and exploited groups, the privileges granted to the Church, the un- 
restricted licence afforded foreign speculators, and the persis- 
tence of problems relating to the agrarian situation. 

This thesis will concern itself specifically with the last 
mentioned: the novelists' disenchantment with the Revolution's 
failure to carry out effective agrarian reform, and thus its 
failure to live up to the promises made to the pedn. Being aware 
that the need for agrarian reform had existed in Mexico for cen- 
turies, and had shaped the lives of millions, the novelists ex- 
plored agrarismo to a considerable extent in their work. By ex- 
posing their perception of the peoén and by illustrating their ma- 


nifest bitterness with the betrayal of revolutionary ideals, this 
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thesis attempts to provide a deeper understanding of the essence of 
the Novel of the Mexican Revolution. 

Since a knowledge of the political and social implications 
of revolutionary activity is indispensable, as we have seen, to an 
understanding of the Revolution's artistic products, the history of 
agrarian developments from the Porfiriato until the end of the 
Cardenas era will be discussed in Chapter One. In the following 
three chapters the novelists' responses to the specific problem of 
agrarismo are revealed. In Chapter Two the novelists' perception 
of the pre-revolutionary agrarian situation and its effect on the 
pedn will be discussed. The novels chosen for discussion, although 
dealing with agrarian conditions in the Porfiriato, were not neces- 
sarily written during that time. Not limited thus by the date of 
their production, the only novels considered in this chapter are 
those which illustrate exclusively the actual life situation of the 
peén. In Chapter Three attention will be focused on the novelists’ 
perception of Mexican post-revolutionary agrarian conditions. The 
criteria for choosing specific novels for consideration are the 
same as those adopted for determining the novels selected for anal- 
ysis in Chapter Two: that is, only those novels which seek to 
reveal and evaluate the essence of Mexican agrarian Read itiene and 
their effect on the peones' lives will be included. Consistent 
with the historical chapter, the year 1940 marks the limitations of 
the period to be studied. Chapter Four contains a comparison of 
the content of the previous two chapters in an attempt to show the 


novelists! perception of the Revolution itself and its significance 
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for the peén. The overall discussion will lead to conclusions 

about the importance of the novels as reflections of the accomplish- 
ments of the agrarian revolution and about the significance of the 
Novel of the Mexican Revolution as a whole in passionately recording 


Mexico's revolutionary history. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


AGRARISMO IN THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION-- 


FROM THE PORFIRIATO TO THE END OF THE CARDENAS ERA 


Given that "es la confrontaci6én con la realidad... lo que 
le da trascendencia y vida al producto literario" (Collazos 1971: 
26), this chapter will provide the historical background against 
which agrarismo as perceived in the novels of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion is to be understood. 

"La palpitante situacién de la tierra en relacién con sus 
formas de tenencia y explotacién" (Romero Espinosa 1963:15) was a 
problem which not only historically engendered revolt, but with 
which the Mexican Revolution became increasingly identified: and 
frequently judged. 

The Revolution of 1910 began, ironically, at the time of 
the centenary celebrations of Mexico's Independence. A coincidence 
in time, these two events are also closely linked ideologically. 
Given the advantage of historical perspective we can see the 1910 
Revolution as resulting, in large part, from a century of struggle 
to create a Mexican nation "which would be economically as well as 
politically independent and which would be directed by Mexicans for 
the benefit of Mexicans" (Ross 1966:8). These ideals were espe- 
cially prominent in the early nineteenth century struggles for 


Independence when the very identity of nationhood was at stake. 
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One hundred years later, in 1910, the "independence" gained in 1810 
was being celebrated, yet the ideals inherent in the Independence 
movement had not yet been realized, at least not for the vast major- 
ity of the Mexican populace. The conditions for the masses were far 
worse in 1910 than they had been in 1810. "A century of misery, 
growing by leaps and bounds after the attainment of independence had 
accumulated wrongs and grievances that could no longer be borne" 
(Phipps 1925:132). Thus the century-old struggle continued, mani- 
festing itself this time in violent revolutionary activity. Reaction 
was directed against the most visible and immediate force which had 
shamefully exploited and impoverished the Mexican people--the dicta- 
torship of Porfirio Diaz. 

Since 1810 Mexico had been politically unstable; thus Diaz 
seized power in 1876 intent upon giving Mexico peace and internal 
order and stability--an objective which necessitated a long and con- 
sistent rule. This being Diaz' exclusive concern, all else, includ- 
ing the interests and needs of the Mexican people, was sacrificed to 
its attainment. An efficient system of governmental action was es- 
tablished cet yielded the desired results, for its power was un- 
questionable. Diaz offered to the Mexican people the "alternative" 
(Atkins 21070813)" or pan o palo, bread or the club, by which posi- 
tions of power and prestige or gifts of land, concessions or cash 
were offered to the dissident and dissatisfied elements of society. 
If accepted, all opposition was eliminated painlessly; if refused, 
the palo was used, and opposition was thus eliminated mercilessly. 


Specific examples of the enforcement of the pan o palo 
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policy illustrate well the establishment of a rigid power hierarchy, 
with Diaz at the top, and its contributions to the successful func- 
tioning of a peaceful and orderly Mexico. The upper levels of gov- 
ernment, such as Congress, the judiciary, and the lawmakers were 
personally selected by Diaz, who cynically referred to this last 
group as mi caballada, "my herd of tame horses" (Atkin 1970:15). The 
jefes politicos, local political bosses, were also hand chosen and 
judiciously placed throughout the nation to ensure local government 
cooperation with, and promotion of, federal policy. The tools of 
the jefes politicos were the much-feared rurales, former bandits who 
had been given their own version of pan o palo: "join us or die" 
(Atkin 1970:14), and who had now become the "licensed robbers and 
killers" (Atkin 1970:14) who brutally policed the rural areas. To- 
gether the jefes politicos and the rurales kept the countryside in 
check. The press and schools were government subsidized and were 
therefore either "bribed or bludgeoned" (Atkin 1970:16) into sub- 
mission. An urban force corresponding to the rurales, the bravi, 
kept dissidence and opposition in the cities at a minimum. 

The methods of palo used by the various groups loyal to 
Diaz in quashing opposition included the ley fuga, law of flight, 
by which prisoners were shot on the pretext of attempted escape, 
the leva, forced conscription and consignment to arms, and impris- 
onment in the dreaded political prisons of Belém, San Juan de Ulia 
or the penal colony at Quintana Roo (Ross 1966:44). All of these 
methods developed into instruments of persecution and vengeance 


against the masses by the select few accorded power. By Diaz! 
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system Mexico did have peace and order, but the price included 
tyranny and suppression. 

With political stability and internal order came economic 
development and industrialization. Dfiaz' policies resulted in im- 
proved government finances, railroad development and expansion of 
commerce, industry, and mining (Ross 1966:39). This "progress" was 
financed in large part by the ever-increasing foreign investment 
which Diaz invited into Mexico. He felt his personal benefit was 
great, for the foreign capitalists "developed into a mercantile and 
financial oligarchy committed to the continuance of the dictator- 
ship as the best guarantee of their position of privilege, wealth 
and power" (Ross 1966:39). The benefits of the foreign investors 
were inextricably tied to his rule; thus both groups reinforced 
each other. Diaz maintained his power; the foreigners' money con- 
tinued to yield comfortable dividends in terms of material wealth 
and influence in Mexican internal development. But what was the 
effect of this two-way agreement on the majority of Mexico's popu- 
lace? The increased industrialization which foreign capital fos- 
tered led to a colonial pattern of economy, one feature of which 
was the emphasis placed on the extractive industries. Foreigners 
were expropriating Mexico's wealth, and in the process, not only 
did the nation's resources lose their nationality, but Mexico be- 
came "the mother of foreigners and the stepmother of Mexicans" 
(Ross 1966:47). 

It is obvious from the above discussion of Diaz' rule and 


the methods he employed to maintain it that Mexico was governed 
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‘by and for the interests of a privileged class, at once both native 
and foreign. No mention is made of the considerations given the 
common man; in fact, such considerations did not exist. Diaz had 
successfully ignored a nation of individuals who were living in a 
"state of abjectness hardly equalled in the Western world" (Rogers 
1949:xiv). His policies had promoted their "extermination, degra- 
dation and prostitution" (Ross quoting Luis Lara Pardo 1966:39). 
The concentration of the nation's wealth in the hands of a 
few and the encouragement of foreign investment had created for the 
majority of the Mexican people a éondition which can be described 
as “agrarian feudalism" (Ross 1966:45). Increased monopolization 
of lands resulted from decades of indiscriminate absorption of in- 
dividual holdings, village communal lands (ejidos), and concession 
of public domain, and in turn confirmed and extended the hacienda 
system by which only the hacendados, large estate owners, prosper- 
ed. The successful functioning of the hacienda, large estate, 
"rested on a foundation of debt peonage aggravated by pitifully 
low wages...usually paid in kind, token or credit, and by the ex- 
ploitative operation of the tienda de raya, plantation store" 
(Ross 1966:46). The productive labor force, the peones, lived in a 
virtual state of slavery--in conditions which have been character- 
ized as "barbarous" (Turner 1911); their means of livelihood had 
been forced to "the irreducible minimum of subsistence" (Phipps 
1925:132). The pre-revolutionary agrarian situation and its 
effect on the peén, as perceived by the novelists, will be discuss- 


ed in detail in the next chapter. 
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Although not concerned with the fate of these exploited 
masses, Diaz found the justification for their condition in the 
social doctrines predominant at the time. His "ideological archi- 
tects" (Ross 1966:45), the cientificos (the scientific men), as their 
name implies, were greatly influenced by the nineteenth-century phi- 
losophy of Positivism, or at least by that part of it which was "a 
brand of Spencerian dogma proclaiming the survival of the fittest" 
(Ross 1966:45). They expressed disdain for the masses, proclaiming 
them forever incapable of self government, and they promoted coloni- 
zation through immigration--European, of course, for theirs had 
been the model imitated for so long. They longed for a Mexico 
blanqueado (whitened), and thus strove to hide, to virtually elimi- 
nate, the Indian and the mestizo, the latter having inherited the 
"vices of both races and the virtues of neither" (Tannenbaum 1966: 
202). Again were the needs and interests of the Mexican masses 
abandoned for those of the "strong and competent" (Tannenbaum 1966: 
202) few to whom the future belonged. Or so they thought. 

Although the Diaz system, so efficiently organized and im- 
plemented, survived for more than thirty years, its demise was pro- 
voked by the protests of a man who had become convinced "that pro- 
longed dictatorship was the explanation for the ignominy which en- 
gulfed his nation" (Ross 1966:48). After years of working in 
silent opposition, Francisco I. Madero, a benevolent hacendado 
from Coahuila, made public his thoughts in La sucesién presiden- 
cial, a book published in 1908. In it he pondered the viability 


and the success of the future functioning of the Diaz regime, re- 
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peatedly emphasizing the need for freedom of suffrage. Naive and 
ieadlistic, Madero believed that "if he could remove the fetters 
forged by Diaz" (Phipps 1925:132), that is, provide for a "free 
press, free speech, free elections and freedom of initiative in 
Congress, a strong, happy and free people would arise: (Phipps 1925: 
132). His faith in the powers of political democracy were unlimited. 
Condemning revolution as a viable means of bringing about change, he 
struggled from within the dictatorship in order to depose it. Even- 
tually the elections of 1910 took place, but Madero's opposition 
activities had remained merely good intentions: Diaz was reelected. 
In addition, Madero was arrested and imprisoned. Mexico seemed to 
be functioning as efficiently as it always had.* 

However, Madero's imprisonment provoked great change: he 
was now obliged to see that Diaz had to be removed by force. In- 
spired by this idea, he jumped bail, fled to the United States, and 
there began work on a political manifesto outlining his intentions 
and calling for the support of the Mexican people. This manifesto, 
given the title of The Plan of San Luis Potosi, was widely distri- 
buted. An uprising was planned; the revolution against the Diaz 
dictatorship had begun. 

Far beyond his original expectations, Madero succeeded in 
building a formidable opposition through popular support. The 


Mexican people to whom his plan appealed were those who had suffer- 


*For a recent analysis of the Porfiriato, see Daniel Cosio Villegas, 
Historia moderna de Mexico, Vol. 3. 
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ed most at the hands of the prolonged dictatorship; thus they 

were willing to join in the fight to destroy it. Given impetus 

by the rebellion initiated by Madero, uprisings became more 
widespread each day. Mass participation in the struggle increased 

and the revolutionary movement took on new form. Leaping beyond the 
limited political objectives outlined by Madero, a popular movement 
"capable of unleashing a social cataclysm" was being forged. "Obviously 
there existed a much more serious ill than the need for political 
change" (Gonzalez Navarro 1966:179); the growing strength and 
changing nature of the anti-Diaz struggle was testimony to this. 
Madero had caught the attention of the oppressed Mexican people 

with his slogans of "no re-election" and "effective suffrage", but he 
had misunderstood the nation's most urgent and immediate demands: "no 
misery and effective--cheap and abundant--nourishment" (Gonzalez 
Navarro 1966:179) for the masses. 

The popular movement dedicated itself to these demands, and, 
in struggling for their attainment, realized their need for proper- 
ties which would allow independence and self-sufficiency. Thus the 
demand for land was awakened--the revolution became agrarian in 
nature: 

...small armed groups of Indians and peons 
took over by force the properties of a number 
of large haciendas and plowed and planted them 
guarded by a gun. These Indian and mestizo 
peasants were peons become soldiers who, for 
the moment had solved for themselves, the 
agrarian problem, or perhaps initiated its 
forcible solution by planting, plowing, 
tilling and harvesting the lands that lay 
within their reach and to which they had no 


legal title. (Tannenbaum 1933:198) 


Not with Madero's help, but in spite of him, the Revolution had 
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become involved in solving one of Mexico's most serious social ills. 
Even before Madero's rebellion a group of peasants led by 
Emiliano Zapata had actively worked to restore their village lands 
which had been absorbed by neighboring haciendas. Consistent with 
the Diaz regime, their appeals through legal channels were unsuc- 
cessful, and their protests ineffective. With the dawn of the Re- 
volution, Zapata and his followers were up in arms. They, whose 
struggle for "land" and "liberty" was already clearly defined, 
seized upon that part of Madero's Plan de San Luis Potosi regarding 
land reform and demanded the return of their village lands. Madero, 
feeling that the agrarian problem was exceedingly complicated and 
that its solution would take much time, behaved in a manner not dis- 
similar to that of Diaz: he offered Zapata an hacienda of his own. 
Federal troops were sent into Morelos, Zapata's home state (Phipps 
1925:137). Zapata, regarding this act as a betrayal of the Revolu- 
tion, then issued his Plan de Ayala, a plan important not only for 
its immediate effect but also because it is considered to be the 
first official document to confirm the agrarian nature of the Re- 


volution. Zapata begins his plan by stating: 


Excerpt from Plan (October 5, 1910): 

Through abuse of the law regarding public domain, numerous 
small proprietors, principally Indians, have been deprived of their 
lands, either by acts of the Minister of Fomento or decisions of the 
courts. Since justice demands the restitution to their owners of 
lands thus arbitrarily taken, such acts and decisions are hereby 
declared subject to revision; and those who acquired property in 
so immoral a nammer, or their heirs, will be required to restore 
the same to its previous owners, whom they will also indemnify 
for the injury suffered (Phipps 1925:133). 
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Let Sefior Madero--and with him all the world-- 
know that we shall not lay down our arms until 
the ejidos of our villages are restored to us, 
until we are given back the lands which the ha- 
cendados stole from us during the dictatorship 
of Porfirio Diaz, when justice was subjected 

. to his caprice. We shall not lay down our arms 
until.we cease to be unhappy tributaries of the 
despotic magnates and landholders of Morelos. 
We shall not lay down our arms as long as we 
are forced by poverty and hunger to make our 
children cultivate the master's fields, when 
they are still in the tender years of child- 
hood and have not yet learned the alphabet. 
(Phipps 1925:137) 


The vehemence of these statements revealed not only Zapata's dis- 
appointment and conviction but that increasingly felt by the Mexican 
masses as time passed and nothing was done to relieve the ills of 
the agrarian situation. Obviously the Plan de San Luis Potosi had 
not been operationalized. In keeping with his lack of understand- 
ing of pressing national problems, Madero, "reluctant revolutionary" 
(Wilkie 1970:41) that he was, had ignored the people whom he previ- 
ously had hoped to help. 

In addition to the Zapatistas, other leaders in the revolu- 
tionary movement realized the importance of agrarian reform. Juan 
Saravia and Antonio Dfaz Soto y Gama (the latter to become one of 
the outstanding agrarian leaders) issued a statement calling for 
the enactment of a law to restore illegally usurped lands and to 
give to villages the right to hold and exploit ejidos. Their 


proposal also envisaged the expropriation of lands near villages 


"and 


for the reconstruction or creation of communal properties, 
the setting of a limit to the amount of private property any indi- 


vidual could own" (Simpson 1937:49). 
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Clearly "the most important of the early projects for 
agrarian reform and the one which most completely foreshadowed the 
actual direction which the reform finally took was that made by 
Luis Cabrera" (Simpson 1937:49). Inspired by the ideas presented by 
Andrés Molina Enriquez in Los grandes problemas nacionales (1909), 
Cabrera pointed to the "slavery and feudal servitude of the peons", 
criticized the agrarian efforts of Madero, and stated that ejidos 
had to be restored to villages, not through "the slow process of 
legal revindication" (Simpson 1937:50) but by outright expropria- 
tion. 

Thesé agrarian proposals were not immediately successful, 
for all the revolutionary leaders were "caught in the web of com- 
promise, and surrounded by conservative and die-hard leftovers of 
the Diaz regime" (Simpson 1937:50). One such "leftover" was 
General Victoriano Huerta, one of Madero's own military advisers, 
who took advantage of the president's failure to control the polit- 
ical arena. Huerta initiated a coup d'état and successfully de- 
stroyed Madero's short rule. After he came to power, he had his 
predecessor killed, and with Madero died any hopes for a continued 
social revolution. With the support of the landed aristocracy and 
the clergy, Huerta longed for the days of the Diaz dictatorship. 
Thus he gave unrestricted license to those same groups which had 
perpetuated Diaz' rule. The result was that "a veritable orgy of 
land-grabbing took place" (Phipps 1925:144); all governmental policy 


worked to the disadvantage of the mass of the Mexican people as sha 


had done in the past. 
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Years of civil war followed Huerta's murder of Madero; armies 
were mobilized to settle the matter of new leadership for Mexico. 
Revolutionary forces were gathered once again, and Huerta was obliged 
to flee. Then "...the victorious avengers Victoriano Carranza, 
Alvaro Obregén, Francisco Villa and Emiliano Zapata quarreled over 
the issue of presidential succession" (Wilkie 1970:50). Carranza, 
the self-proclaimed "First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army 
Charged with Executive Power" (Simpson 1937:54), struggled desper- 
ately to consolidate power. But this was no easy task, for soon 
after the deposing of Huerta, Villa and Zapata, both of whom had 
large followings, took up arms against him. Carranza's initial 
revolt against Huerta had been purely political, his Plan de Guada- 
lupe (March 26, 1913) contained nothing about the social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the revolutionary movement (Simpson 1937:53). 
Because of the internal problems he was forced to face, Carranza 
was now exclusively interested in rallying popular support. Thus in 
1914 he issued the Plan de Veracruz, a step taken toward this end. 
In this Plan, essentially a "counsel of despair" (Tannenbaum 1950: 
201) written to appease the dissident, land-hungry masses, he formu- 
lated specific objectives of the Revolution. Among them were the 
promises 

to restore the communal lands to the villages 
unjustly deprived of them; to enact laws which 
would break up the latifundia and encourage 
small rural properties, to establish free mu- 
nicipal government as a constitutional institu- 
tion; to inaugurate an equitable system of taxa- 


tion for rural property; and, in general, 'to 
expedite and put in force all of the laws, 
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measures and means...and to effect the 

reforms necessary for the purpose of 

establishing a regime which will guar- 

antee the equality of Mexicans among them- 

selves'. (Simpson 1937:5) 
The first actual decree to come from this Plan was the "Decree of 
January 6, 1915" providing for the manner of restoring lands to 
villages.* The provisions set out in this decree were eventually 
made part of Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917,** that article 
dedicated in part to confirming regulations which would resolve the 
agrarian problem. Although Peennt cated for a political purpose and 
limited in its intent, this decree actually "became a standard 
against which thenceforth the acts of the revolutionary leaders were 
to be measured" (Simpson 1937:55). 

But Carranza had accepted the 1915 Decree and the 1917 Con- 
stitution for political expediency alone; he liked the’ previsions of 
neither. As early as 1916 he "began to pull the teeth out of land 
reform" (Simpson 1937:78) and it can be said that during his presi- 
dency the urgent problem of dividing up the large estates and distri- 
ting land to the villages was hardly touched (Simpson 1937:79). 

The man who had repeatedly articulated the people's desire for land 
and had fought unceasingly to attain it, Emiliano Zapata, was 
assassinated by Carranza's forces GLO19) « The agrarian reforms 


i 


¥For a discussion of this Decree, see Phipps (139-143), Simpson 
(58-62; 497-498), and Tannenbaum (200-206). 


%e 
See Appendix, p. 96. 
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_ proposed since the outset of the Revolution had been limited to only 
those village communities which had either partially or completely 
been deprived of their lands; lard distribution was a "remedy not a 
right" (Tannenbaum 1933:206). No attempt was made to deal with 

the members of communes who had been reduced to the status of 
plantation laborers; in fact, "the haciendas and their resident 
laborers were outside the provisions of the law" (Tannenbaum 1933: 
201). "The land reform that had aroused such high hopes seemed to 
have died a-borning and the people were disillusioned and disheart- 
ened" (Simpson 1937:80). 

Thus it was that in 1920, Alvaro Obregén, by declaring him- 
self against the Carranza government and by stating that the Revolu- 
tion's direction had to be re-defined, encountered no resistance in 
pursuing the presidency. The Revolution's initial military phase 
had come to an end, yet, while the 1917 ere) had provided a 
groundwork, the business of formulating effective rules and imple- 
menting revolutionary aims was left to the administration of Obregén. 
The first activity veee dine agrarian reform that Obregén undertook 
was the rescinding of Carranza's law requiring villages to reimburse 
the government for land grants made to them. In 1920, the Law of 
Ejidos was signed, attempting to regulate the principles embodied in 
the 1915 Decree and the 1917 Constitution's 27th Article. This law, 
which in fact increased the amount of bureaucracy involved in ob- 
taining land, did confirm Obregén's intention to make agrarian reform 
a reality and not a promise. In 1922, the Agrarian Regulatory Law, 


a revision of the earlier Law of Ejidos, provided the basis upon 
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which the nation's agricultural resources were to be most effectively 
shared. The time of questioning the right to lands was over--now 
"the problem was rather how to make the right effective" (Simpson 
1937:83). Agrarian legislation under Obregén also included the Idle 
Lands Law, used as an emergency measure to provide lands while the 
government made final decisions upon it; a decree making public lands 
available to settlers; and a law creating the agrarian public debt 
(Simpson 1937:85-86). 

Beginning his presidency with increased social expenditures 
(Wilkie 1970), Obregén tripled the number of villages receiving land 
under Carranza. But, despite these advances, he was hardly "an 
ardent agrarian" (Wilkie 1970:87). Obregén acted with extreme caution 
and timidity; he refused to destroy the large estates before he had 
created small ones, "Under Obregén's leadership, Mexico started on 
the long and tortuous path of nibbling away at the latifundia system 
by the expensive and Peneeavernatas methods of law and order" 
(Simpson 1937:88). With the support of renewed revolutionary spirit 
and at the point in time of institutionalizing effective reform, 
Obregén was in a position to drastically improve the agrarian situa- 
tion. But the chance for radical change was lost. 

Until this point the advances made in land reform were minimal; 
their effects were felt by only a small percentage of the people 
living in agricultural communities (Wilkie 1970:54). Therefore, in 
192h, Plutarco Elfas Calles came into office dedicated to resolve all 
aspects of the country's agrarian problems (Sakar 1962:156). Like 


the other presidents before him, Calles focused his attention on the 
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ejido, but his ideas for its use were unique. The solution to 
Mexico's agrarian problems, Calles thought, lay in the creation of 
a large number of small landholders. His goal was the establishment 
of private property on a wide scale; the ejido was just an inter- 
mediate step in that direction. In 1925 Calles enacted the Regula- 
tory Law Concerning the Division of Ejido Lands and the Constitution 
of the Ejido Patrimony which attempted to regulate the functioning 
of ejido villages. Consistent with Calles' agrarian philosophy this 
law led to the conversion of members of communes into private pro- 
perty owners (Simpson 1937:90). 

Over the years criticism of the ejido system had increased. 
It now came from the conservatives and landholders who questioned 
its validity because they were so directly involved, and from the 
left-wing of the revolutionary movement who felt that it had not 
been effected rapidly enough. Calles therefore revamped the Law of 
Endowment and Restitution of Lands and Waters to clarify previous 
uncertainties: the law now extended the rights and privileges of 
villages and made the ejido program more effective. He also tried 
to implement other aspects of agrarian reform. In 1926, the Law of 
Colonization was proposed to prevent the alienation of public do- 
main and to discourage land speculation. Irrigation projects were 
begun, agricultural schools for the peones were established and 
agricultural banks were founded: (Sakar 1962:156). The Calles years 
were thus relatively productive for agrarian reform. Even though a 
certain amount of confusion existed as to what exact direction his 


legislation was taking,he did keep the agrarian movement alive. 
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The period from 1928 to 1934 was characterized by extreme 
fluctuations in the development of agrarian reform. In 1928, Emilio 
Portes Gil assumed the interim presidency. He offered a land 
program based upon the radical provisions of the 1917 Constitution. 
"One of the most active proponents and advocates of agrarianism in 
the revolutionary ranks" (Simpson 1937:109), he distributed land at 
a greater rate than had any other revolutionary president (Wilkie 
1970:64). Under his rule significant. changes were made in ejido 
legislation (Simpson 1937:109-110). An important law in harmony with 
revolutionary doctrines, the National Waters Law, was enacted, 
affirming the dominion of the nation over waters to the exclusion of 
every other political or private group. Pascual Ortiz Rubio won the 
presidential election of 1930, and, with his entry into office, 
agrarian reform moved as far to the right as possible (Simpson 1937: 
111). Under the influence of Calles, who had returned from a trip 
to Europe with a drastically changed view of agrarian reform,* Ortiz 
Rubio stopped all land distribution and announced that Mexico's land 
problems were solved (Wilkie 1970:67). His policies, and thus 
Calles' ideas, were attacked from all sides. "Unrest in all sectors 
of Mexican life was stimulated by increasing propaganda from intel- 
lectuals, workers, peasants, and younger members of the Revolutionary 
Family who favored a class struggle against what they called out- 


dated capitalism" (Wilkie 1970:68). Calles, who had become Mexico's 


*See report of conversation with Calles in which he said that the 
ejido was a failure, and therefore a step toward progress would be 
the curtailment of the ejido program (Simpson 1937:114). 
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_ political "boss", was forced to speak out; he warned against agita- 
tion and called for the revolutionaries' support in establishing 
political tranquility (Wilkie 1970:69). Unwilling to have his in- 
fluence destroyed by force, he obliged Ortiz Rubio to resign. He 
now needed a nominal leader who would resolve Mexico's economic 
problems. He found this man in Abelardo Rodriguez. Shortly after 
taking office in 1932, Rodriguez made an effort to restore agrarian 
reform. He hastened the division of ejidos as required under the 
Law of Ejido Patrimony, enacted a law providing for the establish- 
ment of centers of agricultural production, lifted all restrictions 
imposed upon villages petitioning for ejidos, and reconstituted the 
State Agrarian Commissions (Simpson 1937:124-125). Working against 
the negative policies instated by Ortiz Rubio, Rodriguez renewed 
the movement for agrarian reform. 

In the five-year period from 1928 to 1934 agrarian reform 
had witnessed all extremes. During this time a basic conflict in 
opinion, which was often temporarily resolved by political maneuvers, 
had firmly established itself. The doubts expressed by Calles 
regarding the viability of the ejido program had become the "doc- 
trines" (Simpson 1937:126) of the older and more conservative re- 
volutionaries. On the other hand, the younger and more radical re- 
volutionaries had developed a set of principles regarding agrarian 
reform which stated that not enough had been done. This conflict 
continued. As Chapter Three shows, the novels of the post-revolu- 
tionary period reflect the general dissatisfaction with the limited 


achievements of agrarian reform and their effect on the peon. 
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Calles presented a Six-Year Plan, but it was rewritten by 
the radicals at the Convention of 1933 to which it was presented. 
The forces calling for a "rejuvenated Revolution" (Wilkie 1970:71) 
were gaining in strength, and their eventual triumph was confirmed 
by the election of Lazaro Cardenas as president in 1934. C&ardenas' 
coming to power marked a turning point in Mexico's Revolution. For 
the first time a direct social revolution was postulated. Dedicated 
to relieving the lot of the masses, Cardenas worked toward making 
revolutionary ideals a reality for all, Necessarily, agrarian reform 
reached a high point. The Decree of 1935 mobilized agricultural 
workers into unions; the Confederacién Nacional Campesina came into 
being. Cardenas increased the powers of the Ejidal Banks and the 
National Bank of Agricultural Credit in granting lands. But the 
most important advance made by Cardenas was that he did what no 
other revolutionary president had attempted: he crushed the hacien- 
da system, dismantled the political power of the hacendados, and 
distributed their lands among the people. With the ejidal grants 
made to villages, Cardenas distributed more land during his rule 
than had all of the other presidents since 1910 put together (Wolf 
1969:45). C&ardenas! achievements in agrarian reform were extensive, 
for not only did he direct the economy away from the agricultural 
hacienda system, but he tried "swiftly to integrate the Mexican 
people into a nation, a program which had been delayed since 
Mexico's ee one (Wilkie 1970:276). The land reform 
carried out by Cardenas did bring a significant change for many. 


Its effects were not only material but psychological; the recipients 
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of parcels of land gained a new self respect and dignity. They took 
pride in owning their own land and managing its use. For the first 
time in the Revolution's agrarian history, the peasant's hope that 
he would no longer be an unequal, inferior being" (Wilkie 1970:77) 
was founded in reality. 

However, the actual benefits enjoyed by the people were yet 
limited. Under "ideal" conditions, a plan so sweeping in intent 
could not reach fruition in one presidential term alone. The like- 
lihood of such broadly-defined goals being rapidly attained becomes 
even more remote against the political inheritance of the "revolu- 
tionary" years. As this chapter has shown, agrarian reforms before 
Cardenas were formulated mainly for political purposes, and any 
good intentions were futile as far as improvements in the peén's 
life conditions were concerned. The novelists' perception of the 
effectiveness of the agrarian revolution itself is the subject 


matter of Chapter Four. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE NOVELISTS' PERCEPTION OF 


MEXICO'S PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AGRARIAN SITUATION 


The conditions of the Porfiriato fostered the development 
of what has been called "agrarian feudalism". Directed by "a phi- 
losophy of capitalism, individualism, progress and development" 
(Tannenbaum 1933:195), the Diaz government increased the hold of 
this "feudal" institution upon the Mexican nation. 

As the Diaz regime drew to a close the 

plantation system was at its height. 

Never, in the history of Mexico, had 

the hacienda been so powerful, embraced 

so large a proportion of the inhabited 

communities or so large a share of the 

rural population, seemingly immune to 

those changes which were affecting 

other Mexican institutions. (Tannenbaum 

1933:192) 
The hacienda system had become an economic enterprise, whose func- 
tioning was dictated by the political interests of the ruling 
dictatorship. The effect on those men who were bound in peonage 
to the haciendas was extreme; the pedn lost all self-direction. 


Living on or off an hacienda "was essentially a difference between 


slavery and freedom" (Tannenbaum 1933:193). 
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All the novels considered in this chapter* illustrate and 
interpret the full nature of the pre-revolutionary agrarian situa- 
tion and its effect on the peones, that "infanterfa del trabajo" 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1932:261) who lived subjected to its caprice. 
United in their depictions of Porfirian society, the novelists agree 
that the highly centralized system of government, which concentrated 
all powers in the hands of a single man, created new and intensified 
already-existing conditions unfavorable for the Mexican agricultural 
population. Their works reveal the authoritarian workings of this 
government, the class and labor relationship established to support 
it, and the resulting social conditions fostered by both. Also in- 
cluded, necessarily, are the conceptions each social group had of 
each other and of itself. Therefore, in this chapter attention will 
be focused respectively upon these political, economic, social and 
ideological concerns insofar as they relate to the life of the peén. 
In reality interdependent, these four elements of society's make-up 
thus given together form a total picture of the novelists' percep- 


tion of Mexico's pre-revolutionary agrarian situation. 


*The novels to be discussed, listed by their first editions, are: 
Mariano Azuela, Mala yerba (Guadalajara: Talleres de la Gaceta de 
Guadalajara, 1909), Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, El indio, novela 
mexicana (Mexico: Ediciones Botas, 1935) and Tierra, la revolu- 
ci6én agraria en Mexico; novela (Mexico, D.F.: Editorial Mexico, 
1933), Mauricio Magdaleno, Campo Celis (Mexico: Ediciones "MAM", 
1935), Bruno Traven, Der Karren (Berlin: Btichergilde Gutenberg, 
1931; first Spanish edition, La carreta (Mexico: Compasifa General 
de Ediciones, S.A., 1949) and Regierung (Berlin: Btichergilde 
Gutenberg, 1931); first Spanish edition, Gobierno (Mexico: Compa- 
fifa General de Ediciones, 1951). 
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During the Porfiriato, Diaz' "omnipotent sway of political 
influence" (Phipps 1925:123) was widely felt; all precautions were 
taken against any threat to the undermining of his absolute author- 
ity and power. Nowhere has the incestuous system by which he 
maintained his rule been better exposed than in Bruno Traven's 
Government. This novelist, possessing an overview of the nature 
and functioning of Porfirian society, saw clearly that the "manner 
of administering the public welfare began at the top with the pres- 
ident, don Porfirio" (Traven 1971:2). He likened the activity in 
the Mexican political arena to a dog fight over bacon and bones. 
Needless to say, in such a fight the bacon was most coveted; and 
Diaz' possession of it was indeed secure: 

During the dictatorship of don Porfirio 

the bacon was settled. He had it, and he 

divided it at leisure among his fat re- 

tainers, all the relations and friends 

who sucked his blood. (Traven 1971:11) 
Not only did Diaz maintain his power by dividing the "bacon"; so 
did his "fat retainers", who, in turn, dividing their share among 
their own adherents, created power hierarchies by which to perpet- 
uate their own success. This process became the norm, and proper- 
ly so, said Traven tongue-in-cheek, for a man "worked better on 
those terms, and, above all, he lived better" (Traven 1971:1). 
Thus, as the demand for more support was felt, the supply of bacon 
increased; the fight for bacon and bones in Mexico was perpetuated. 


And "the whole system was called in newspapers and schoolbooks the 


intelligent and well-ordered organization of the Republic" (Traven 


TOV). 
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Those to whom were left the "bones" were too remote from 
Diaz to be of any danger or use. Although not enjoying the same 
privileges enjoyed by the sharers of "bacon", their lives were com- 
fortable. For them there existed the opportunity of controlling a 
social group more lowly than themselves--the laboring class in 
Mexico. In these impoverished masses they found fertile ground for 
exploitation, for 

there were bones to be picked far and wide 

in this vast country. Every man who worked, 

every man who produced anything, was a bone 

from which it was the duty of every jack-in- 

office to extract the marrow. (Traven 1971: 

12) 
Thus those receiving both "bacon" and "bones" were assured a "good 
life" in the Porfiriato. "Whether you looked at it from inside or 
out you got the same impression--that to have any office meant 
nothing but the opportunity to get rich" (Traven 1971:12). 

The terms "bacon" and "bones" were well chosen by Traven, 
for not only did they represent the power struggle but also the con- 
ditions by which different social groups were identified. Grown 
fat by their activities, the government and its many representatives 
worked not for the country's good, "but in order to profit at its 
expense" (Traven 1971:1), at the expense of those who had been re- 
duced to mere bones. 

The methods by which the haves profited from the have-nots 
in Dfaz' Mexico were unlimited. Anything short of "being unfriend- 


ly to the dictatorship, or, worse, of babbling about democracy, 


universal suffrage, and the ineligibility of a president for re- 
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election" (Traven 1971:2) was tolerated. The widespread collusion 
resulting from a system whereby men worked only for personal advan- 
tage, fostered rampant political corruption. Each man was his own 
judge, and, as such, "had supreme jurisdiction over other crimes 
and corruptions he might commit and practice" (Traven 1971:12). 

The acts of political corruption most commented upon by the 
novelists were those engaged in by members of the legal profession, 
especially the judges. Perhaps their frequent appearance in the 
literary portrayals of this period can be attributed to the outrage 
experienced at seeing the blatant contradiction between the ideals 
and the acts of this group whose existence gave a semblance of 
justice to the nation. Although the novelists correctly recognized 
that the judges themselves were part of the power hierarchy, they 
wished them to provide solutions for the problems of the oppressed 
about whom their novels were written. They wished them to act in- 
dependently. An impossibility in those times, Gregorio Liépez y 
Fuentes, in his novel, Tierra: la revolucién agraria en México, 
accurately portrayed the local judge as the mouthpiece of the power- 
ful against the powerless. Called upon by an hacendado to disci- 
pline a runaway pedn, he lent his services to the advantage of the 
former, for, in reality, his authority was "hechura del patron" 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:262). Knowing his obligations well, the 
judge 

se prceents con la humildad mas sumisa pin- 
tada en su cara. El amo parecfa el repre- 
sentante de la autoridad cuando que sdlo 


era la representacién del poder. (Lépez y 
Fuentes 1962:262) 
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Mariano Azuela, also, satirized the judiciary in his novel, Mala 
yerba. As in Tierra the judge here was "mediator" in a dispute 
between hacendado and peon, a dispute whose outcome was predeter- 
mined by the very structure of the society and in which the judge's 
power was nonexistent. Although trying to convince others, or 
perhaps himself, of the validity of his authority, he was forced to 
acknowledge the given social order. Astute enough to avoid the 
truth, he aided others in doing the same. As a warning to his 
fellow partner, who tried to reveal incriminating information about 
the hacendado-peén case, he asked, 

es posible que en veinte afios de trabajar 

juntos no haya podido ensefiarle siquiera 

a callar lo que no le importa? (Azuela 

1945: 26h) 
Azuela exposed in Mala yerba not only the behavior expected of a 
judge in relating to his "superiors", but rendered his judge, and 
with him the prevailing justice of the times, meaningless by em- 
phasizing his assertion of authority, by describing him as one who 
strictly observed all. the formalities of the due process of Por- 
firian law. Azuela expressed well, as did Lépez y Fuentes, that 
power spoke loudest of all. 

Another institutional force, the Church, worked well with- 
in the given political context to advance its own interests at the 
cost of those of the lower classes. In the novels we clearly see 
the collusion between Church and hacendado, between "el duefio de 
las almas y el duefio de las tierras" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:263). 


These two groups protected each other well, knowing it was to their 


- mutual benefit. In Mauricio Magdaleno's Campo Celis the hacendado 
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expelled a young teacher who arrived at the hacienda ready to teach 
that the Church was a main cause of Mexico's ills (Magdaleno 1935: 
17), for he had to favor the source which legitimized his activi- 
ties. Likewise the Church (los curas) cooperated, and, after the 
ae sntedot 4 death, "bonitamente se apropiaron de las mejores tierras, 
tras de convencer...que los bienes de este mundo son un lastre para 
la salvaci6én del alma..." (Magdaleno 1935:18). Thus privilege was 
traded for wealth. The Church-hacendado relationship in Tierra 
yielded the same end result. The hacendado paid respect to the cura 
not because 

le han importado el altar, ni los santos, 

pero en cambio si le importa su politica: 

dar a conocer su reverencia por el cura, 

pues le conviene que sus peones, tom&ndolo 

como ejemplo, respeten y teman al sacer- 

dote. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:265) 
This was the privilege the hacendado needed in order to control his 
peones. LOpez y Fuentes specified effectively that the wealth 
given the Church in exchange was sacrificed not by the hacendado 
directly but rather by the peones themselves. The cura, who "mas 
bien parecfa un cobrador de alcabala con semejante pistolén al 
cinto" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:264), set to work shortly after his 
arrival at the hacienda, for he had "mucha mies que cosechar" 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:264). By performing mass baptisms and mar- 
riages he saved his "valuable" time and yet extracted a consider- 
able sum from the peones. He refused to hear confessions, for 
they were of little worth. His wealth was maximized in the short 


time allowed him. Both the hacendado and the cura, in passing 


e ' *« . pat 
through the crowds of peones, received "manifestaciones de res 
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peto" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:265): their acts had been approved by 
those whom they had succeeded in exploiting. Conscious of the 
exchange in which they were involved, the holders of privilege and 


wealth engaged in this conversation, 


--tAh, curita tragén de pollos! tYa 
vino otra vez a explotar a mis pobres 
indios! 

--3Pobres? %&8Y por quién est4n asf? 
tHacendado negrero!... (Lépez y Fuentes 
1962:265) 


The institutional forces of government and God had made the peones 
the victims of their corruption. 

As is obvious from the above discussion of the novelists' 
descriptions of the political machinery of the Diaz regime, class 
divisions were distinct. Bruno Traven stated most accurately that, 

where there is a dictator at the top of 

the ladder, you find dictators on every 

other rung. The only difference is that 

some are higher up and others lower 

down. (Traven 1971:12) 
Seen in this way, the men who shared the "bacon" and those who fought 
over the "bones" formed a single group; their power was relative. 
Together they prospered at the lower class' expense. Economically 
the division was rigid between them and the people of whom they took 
advantage. 

Among those who occupied the lower rungs of the dictatorial 
ladder were the hacendados, whose power was most immediately felt in 
the lives of the agricultural peones. The nature of their relation- 


ship, in which the peén had "no personal right to his own existence, 


[and] still less to his labor" (Traven 1971:133), was captured 
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Ca 


symbolically on the first page of Lopez y Fuentes' Tierra. A peon, 
working to clear the hacendado's newly acquired lands, died from a 
snake bite. His life was sacrificed for the advantage of his master 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:261). 

The hacienda system existing in the Porfiriato, which split 
the population along economic lines and thus determined class dif- 
ferences, was not the creation of the Diaz government alone, as the 
novelists are quick to point out. Bruno Traven traced the histor- 
ical development of class distinctions in his novel La carreta. A 
once-independent Indian village, Lumbojvil ("cultivated land"), was 
taken from its original inhabitants after the time of the Spanish 
conquest and sold to one of the governor's followers who built an 
hacienda there. The Indians remained on the land because of their 
ties to it, and "because they quickly realized that very much the 
same fate awaited them wherever else they might go" (Traven 1970: 
1). From that time on, 

they were no longer independent peasants 

on land of their own; the finquero, the 

new lord of the place, assigned them 

plots of land according to his own will 

and discretion, and thus they could 

cultivate crops for their own and their 

families' support. This took the place 

of wages for the labor which they owed 

as serfs to their new lord. (Traven 

1970:1) 
The exploitative relationships were as old as Spanish Mexico itself. 
And time did not aid in their alleviation. During the Diaz years 


the already unbearable agrarian conditions of the peén were worsened. 


So it was that the typical Porfirian hacendado, like Don 
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Santos described in Magdaleno's Campo Celis, “era duefilo] de vidas 
y haciendas en Villa del Refugio y los ranchos del Plateado, y...su 
influencia llegaba hasta las jefaturas politicas de Jalpa, Juchi- 
pila, Tlatenango y Villa Nueva" (Magdaleno 1935:16). In reality 
"fue un cacique que no dej6 sitio donde no se sintiera el peso de 
su mano, de ordinario durfisima y cruel" (Magdaleno 1935:16). His 
peones belonged to the hacienda as part of its property, and, as 
property, they were treated in a manner similar to that of potential- 
ly marketable goods. 

--Are you still dealing in animals? 

asked don Gabriel. 

--No, not for a long time now, don 

Ramon replied. There's not much to 

be made at it. Prices are bad. For 

some time now I have been in a far 


better line, where there's more pro- 
fit, less uncertainty, and fewer 


losses... I recruit peons for contract 
labor. <A fine business, I tell you, 
don Gabriel... It's a hundred times 


better than dealing in cattle and 

pigs or horses and mules. (Traven 

1971:120) 
Thus were the peones so much chattel, "hatajos de bestias", mani- 
pulated by hacendados aware of "lo ilimitado de su mando" (Magdaleno 
1935216). 

Their lives were gambled with less concern than for a prized 
possession. Don Laureano, owner of a@ young peén Andrés, staked the 
boy in a card game, but then lost. Forgetting he had done so, he 
was reminded by the victor. Andrés' life was insignificant to him, 
but | 


when he had staked his revolyer and won, 
he hag wasted no time in taking it back 
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and shoving it into place at his belt; 
in fact, he had done so before raking 
in the money he won in the same 

game. (Traven 1970:38) 

And who among the hacendados "ino habfa asesinado a alguna 
de sus queridas, sin dejar de dormir una sola noche en su casa?" 
(Azuela 1945:105), or assasinated some peén who fell into disfavor? 
Mariano Azuela, whose entire novel, Mala yerba, revolves around the 
murder of a pedn by his hacendado, Don Julian Andrade, condemned the 
violent deeds committed by the latter's family for personal desire 
alone. Attracted to a young beautiful peon, Don Julian destroyed 
every obstacle, including human life, between himself and her, 
reasoning, "3a quién se le ocurre ir a pedir de caridad lo que por 
derecho es suyo?" (Azuela 1945:65). He followed well the example 
set by his family of hacendados before him. An aged pedn commented 
bitterly upon the acts of the Andrade family as follows, 

2Ellos? cortarle la cara a una mujer, 

clarearle el estémago a sus queridas. 

ZA los hombres? Cazarlos como a 

liebres. (Azuela 1945:28) 
The method of constraint most commonly used against the peones in 
order to retain their labor power was their forced dependence, 
"bajo amenaza de castigo" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:261), upon the 
tienda de raya (plantation store) in which "son atendidos y liqui- 
dados por un servidor de las confianzas del patrén" (Lépez y 
Fuentes 1962:261). Living at a subsistence level, the peén's needs 
were minimal, but he "could not, of course, pay for them, because 


he got no wages...he had to have them on credit and entered to his 


account" (Traven 1970:16). As all else the accounts were adjusted 
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to benefit the hacendado; a man "can never get away as long as he 
owes him a centavo" (Traven 1970:19). Gregorio, an Indian pedén, had 
contracted a normal-sized debt, yet 

the hope which his wife, his children, 

his mother, his friends, and his village 

had of seeing him would be fulfilled, 

accurately reckoned, in two thousand 

six hundred and thirty-four years, on 

the assumption that he bought nothing, 

not even a grain of salt, at the 

company's tienda more than was absolute- 

ly necessary. (Traven 1971:126) 

As with the imposition of dependence upon the tienda de 
raya, the peones were forced to tolerate all forms of exploitation. 
The hacendados, as did Don Julian in Azuela's Mala yerba, "ordena- 
ban sencillamente, con la inexorable fuerza de quien sabe que tiene 
que ser obedecido" (Azuela 1945:52). The peones behaved in a 
manner suited to this dictum. In Campo Celis we observe Bernardo 
"enfundado en su actitud de siempre, la que adoptaba cuando tenfa 
que ver a los patrones, humilde con el sombrero entre las manos" 
(Magdaleno 1935:27). And in Tierra the hacendado, upon receiving 
his peones, assumed "todo el continente de un cacique. Los peones 
casi se arrodillan" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:261). Observing these 
formalities which often saved their lives, the peones knew well why 
they did so. Obvious to them was "el poder tremendo de la arrogan- 
te raza de violadores a quienes jamfs ninguna de sus victimas en- 
treg6 a la justicia..." (Azuela 1945:52). Facing eventual punish- 
ment or death, Don Pablo, a peén in Mala yerba, speaks out against 


this. Calling the hacendados alternately "raza de cerdos" (Azuela 


1945:2h6) and "raza miserable de asesinos" (Azuela 1945:28), he 
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revealed the reasons for the peones' plight, the reasons they had 
been reduced to "una casta infortunada" (Azuela 1945:69), "una raza 
pasiva y desventurada"” (Azuela 1945:2h). 

The social conditions of the peoén, resulting from his 
political and economic exploitation, were a nightmare from which he 
could not escape. Death would have been most welcome. When a 
fellow pedn died, the others sang El Alabado, "una queja, tal vez, 
por dejar a los que se quedan...un himno, acaso por la alegrfa de 
marcharse" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:258). It represented not a song 
of death for a particular deceased peon, but for "una raza entera, 
enferma de siglos de humillacién y de amargura" (Azuela 1945:3). 
Left in this world, the peones experienced a living death, for 
theirs was an existence 

de duro trabajar--del alba todavia sin sol, 

al crepfisculo de la noche...siempre como 

una bestia, sin un dia para echarse a des- 

cansar, ni siquiera en las fiestas de 

guardar. (Magdaleno 1935:5) 
Women were forced back to their work in the fields very soon after 
giving birth (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:258). The men were forever en- 
slaved by their tasks, despite their knowing that there was a dispro- 
portion between the fruits of their labor and their necessities; 
"y al final de la semana una liquidacién que no alcanza ni para la 
manta con que la mujer haga calzones, camisas a los muchachos" 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1955:25). 

Not only without bare necessities, the pedén "no tenia donde 
caerse muerto!" (Magdaleno 1935:45). In all of the novels we 


witness his degraded position, we see to what depths man can be 
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forced to descend. 


class who strongly 


planning independently for the future, but it could not prevent 


felt the ruthlessness of the world about... 


[him], and the wretchedness of being har- 


nessed to it by physical needs and feelings 
which make the lot of a dumb animal enviable 
in comparison; for the animal is spared at 


least all feeling for the future. (Traven 


1971:91) 


The Diaz system's effects upon the peén precluded his 


attempts at self-awareness, no matter how feeble. 


expected after a lifetime of repression and forced subservience, 


the peén held a low sense of self-esteem. 


We feel the suffering and anguish of a social 


As was to be 


He resigned himself to 
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the realities of his existence and never discussed them critically, 


for 


things were taken for what they were. 
They were regarded as an immutable decree 
of fate which no human power could alter 
--any more than water can flow uphill 
instead of down. The patr6n was the 
patron and the pe6n the pe6n. So it 
always was; so it will continue to be. 
The peon's son will be a pe6n in his 
turn; and if the patr6n hands over the 
finca to his son or sells it, the name 
of the patr6én changes, but everything 
else remains the same. (Traven 1970:21) 


Forced to find any satisfaction in a fantasy, the pednes 


dreamed of owning a small plot of land, of managing it in a manner 


they so chose, and of benefiting from their own labor. 


only to order their own existence, and, "true to the land and the 


They sought 


soil, they waited quietly and patiently for the day when they would 


come into their own again" (Traven 1970:2). 
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Feeling such resignation and desperation, the peones 
assumed an attitude of passivity. The agricultural activities in 
which they were involved prevented the development of any rebel- 
lious spirit, it was true, but periodically it arose in one whose 
laboring efforts consistently failed to reap benefits. In the Por- 
firiato an occasional "grito de rebeldfia" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 
262) was heard. The runaway peon in Lépez y Fuentes' Tierra, al- 
ready mentioned, 

se marché a otra hacienda donde poder 

trabajar sin la cadena de la deuda heri- 

ditaria. Siempre se le venia descontan- 

do de su salario y la deuda no disminuia 

en lo mas minimo, sino m&s bien aumenta- 

ba. (Lopez y Fuentes 1962:262) 
Infrequent and short-sighted as these acts of rebellion were, they 
foreshadowed the coming Revolution. Mariano Azuela in Mala yerba 
likened the peén's disgust with his life situation to a growing 
storm. Its eventual outpouring was imminent. 

The novelists were indeed aware of Mexico's need for drastic 
change. Their work thus exposed the oppressive nature of the 
agrarian conditions which the peén was forced to endure. Their 
perception of the structure and functioning of pre-revolutionary 
society led them to concur that 

la dictadura porfirista habia asfixiado al 
pais, deteniendo su evoluci6én: régimen de 
terratenientes opulentos y ensoberbecidos; 
...y para el pueblo mismo, que se habia mul- 
tiplicado no obstante su miseria, y falta de 


libertad: el régimen fue una ergdstula 
sombria... (Burbano 1953:71) 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE NOVELISTS' PERCEPTION OF 


MEXICO'S POST-REVOLUTIONARY AGRARIAN SITUATION 


Throughout the course of the Revolution, no attempt was made 
by those in power "to deal with the essentially complicated agrarian 
problem as a whole" (Tannenbaum 1933:201); and therefore the reforms 
proposed, on the whole politically-initiated, "served to impede its 
comprehensive consideration" (Tannenbaum 1933:201). 

At its very beginning the agrarian movement 

was thus hampered by a series of limitations 

that have made its application difficult, 

cumbersome, and subject to unending legal 

manipulations, chicanery, bribery and 

delay. (Tannenbaum 1933:202) 
Until the era of Lazaro Cardenas, in which the hacienda system was 
dismantled, the peén lay outside the provisions of agrarian law. 
Before that time no consideration was given to these landless men 
"who have been described as robbed and in misery, as servants 
rather than citizens" (Tannenbaum 1933:200). The agrarian movement 
was thus "halting, inadequate, meager and contrary to the best in- 
terests of peace and prosperity in the country" (Tannenbaum 1933: 
221). After decades of revolutionary struggle, the conditions for 
the majority of the rural population did not materially improve in 
any meaningful way. 


Despite the changing revolutionary presidencies and 


corresponding changes in emphasis in agrarian reform, a general 
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picture of agrarian conditions in post-revolutionary Mexico can 
nonetheless be obtained from the novels produced in the period with 
which this thesis is concerned. Consistent with the approach adopted 
in Chapter Two, this chapter will not chronicle the development of 
the Revolution and the progress of reform as depicted by the novel- 
ists, but will discuss their general perception of agrarian condi- 
tions during the revolutionary period from 1910 to 1940. The work 
of the selected group of novelists* presents an overwhelmingly nega- 
tive view of the effects of revolutionary reform on agrarian condi- 
tions and the life of the peén. Their virtual condemnation of the 
Revolution's failure to bring about needed change can be seen clear- 
ly in an exposition of the political, economic, social and ideolo- 
gical contexts of post-revolutionary Mexico. 

As we shall see, the novelists in question judged Mexico's 
post-revolutionary political atmosphere to be similar in nature to 
that of the Porfiriato. According to them, the government's 
hierarchical structure remained the same, complete with its effi- 
cient means of collusion, expediency and deceit. 

The Revolution did bring about a change in the cast of 


characters in government; there were those who were despoiled by 


*The novels discussed in this chapter, listed by their first editions, 
are: Mariano Azuela, Avanzada, novela (México: Ediciones Botas, 
1940) and San Gabriel de Valdivias, comunidad i indigena (Santiago 

de Chile: Ediciones Ercilla, 1938), Gregorio Lépez y sel 

TLEY RAs La revolucién agraria en en México; novela (México, D.F. 
Editorial 1 Mexico, 1933). Mauricio Magdaleno, El resplandor, HOvela 
(México: Ediciones Botas, 1937). 
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the revolutionary elite, and forced to "barbear al que lo dejé sin 
camisa" (Azuela 1938:792). But there was not a universal reversal 
of positions, for often those who had been among the "sharers of 
bacon" in the Porfiriato adapted themselves well to the inevitable 
changes wrought by the Revolution. The hacendado in Lépez y Fuentes' 
Tierra, Don Bernardo, successfully ingratiates himself with the re- 
volutionary candidate for district deputy who arrives at his hacien- 
da. Despite his candidacy having been proposed by Emiliano Zapata, 

Don Bernardo no ha hecho ninguna objecién. 

Aan m&as: 61 ha pagado casi todos los 

gastos y ha pedido alojar al candidato 

en su casa...sale hecho unas mieles hasta 

el patiecillo y recibe al candidato con 

un abrazo y muchos miramientos. Le dice 

que se siente muy honrado con recibirlo 

en su casa... Antes de la cena...se pro- 

cede a organizar el mitin, en que va a 

darse a conocer la candidatura. Fl patrén 

propone la instalacién de un club, el 

club 'Francisco I. Madero'. Suenan los 

aplausos a causa de tan feliz iniciativa. 

El candidato felicita a don Bernardo, y, 

a renglén seguido, le ofrece la presiden- 

cia del club. Don Bernardo acepta, en- 

cantado. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:273) 
With new revolutionary leaders assuming positions of privilege and 
formerly-influential people struggling to keep them, the Revolution, 
soon after its inception, had multiple leadership. Men tried to 
establish themselves in positions of ultimate power which had pre- 
viously existed in Mexico. Thus the political process of the Revo- 
lution was one of adaptation to relationships of power, not of 
significant change. The encounter between an influential porfirista 


and a local political functionary, "servil y vil como todos los 


logreros de la polftica" (Magdaleno 1962:900), is witness to this 
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judgment: 


--Discfiilpeme, sefior presidente municipal. 
Yo no brindo nunca por mis enemigos. Fui 
porfirista y lo sigo siendo, y no mas pre- 
gunto: %Quién quiere venir a tomarme cuen- 
ta de mis ideas? 

--Vaya, vaya, sefior Fuentes; sonrid, lam- 


biseén, el funcionario--. INo es para 
tanto! Usted comprende..., las férmulas..., 
el gobierno... En fin, yo, en mi categoria 


de... (Magdaleno 1962:900) 

In all of the novels we observe the characters acting with- 
in a rigid power hierarchy based on relative political advantage. 
Their acts are part of the system the authors wished to reveal. 

The most extensive treatment of the post-revolutionary political 
system is to be found in Mauricio Magdaleno's El resplandor. Here, 
as in all four of the novels considered, the revolutionary leaders 
of the regional, rather than national arena, figure at the top of 
the hierarchy. And here, the collusion and corruption of these 
leaders are disclosed. Most of Magdaleno's novel revolves around 
the activities of one man, Saturnino Herrera, and the effect he has 
on the lives of the people who surround him. Although born in the 
Otomi Indian community in which the action of the novel takes place, 
Saturnino, after being educated in Mexico City, eventually becomes a 
candidate for governor of the state. Even though he has the emo- 
tional support of his own community, San Andrés de la Cal, only his 
collusion with the former governor allows his candidacy to remain 
viable. Aware of the means by which leaders gain and maintain 
power, Saturnino plans to attain favor over the other gubernatorial 


candidate, Martinez, by threatening the former governor as follows, 
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3En qué quedamos, Sebastian? Asi me porte 
yo con usted? INo hay derecho, hombre! 
Tiene Ud. mucho que cuidar: tmire no m&s 
qué cola va arrastrando! Convénzase de que 
me necesita. 2%8Qué se propone? 2Que un 
reaccionario como Martinez nos coma el man- 
dado y ponga al descubierto los desfalcos 
del Banco de Crédito Agrfcola, que usted 
ha saqueado para atender a sus fincas, a 
las mias y a las de todos los de la palo- 
milla? tCuidado con un mal paso, amigo 
Espinosa, o nos lleva a todos el 

tren! (Magdaleno 1962:947) 


This corruption at the highest political levels was trans- 


mitted, in turn, to those lower down. In order to maintain his 


coveted position and support, Saturnino needed the help of a local 


authority 


and that of a leader of the community. Thus, in setting 


up a local agrarian committee, he chose these people for president 


and secretary, respectively. His preconceived appointments were 


never known, for these very people were "freely elected" at a later 


organizational meeting. The support of the local authority, now be- 


come president, was not difficult to obtain, for he too knew well 


that his being involved in politics would increase his personal 


gain. Why not support Saturnino, for, as he told a friend, he was 


a man who 


sabe hacer las cosas. Ya se los metidé 
en la bolsa a toditos, los volé y los 
entusiasm6 y ahora se va a hartar de 
ganar plata. Y de hacérnosla ganar a 
los que no desperdiciemos la oportuni- 
dad. Porque, aqui entre nos, Jeh?, Isi 
viera qué reata es este hombre! A mi, 
nada menos, me ha colmado de atenciones 
y ya ando en agencias para quedarme con 
la veguita de Paso de Toros. (Magdaleno 


1962:944) 


He could not possibly fail, for as he once enthusiastically ex- 
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claimed, "La revolucién est4& con nosotros, y me late que ganaremos" 
(Magdaleno 1962:98). 
ne did most of the post-revolutionary political leaders, 

once given a position of power, he aspired to "Iisacar la castafia 
con la mano del gato!" (Magdaleno 1962:959). His interests now were 
only of material gain, and he struggled to adopt Saturnino's methods 
of dealing with the people: "engatusar los desconfiados gafianes y 
aun robarles su carifio y su respeto" (Magdaleno 1962:959). The 
group upon which he ee to prey was the community inhabitants, los 
tlacuaches, the Indians of San Andrés de la Cal. These were indi- 
viduals with no political advantage, upon which other groups fed; 
these were the people upon whom the political hierarchy rested. 
The post-revolutionary leaders flourished thanks to these peones , 
who 

tal fin y al cabo, se conforman con tan 

poco! tpiden tan poco! itienen tan pocas 

necesidades! Total, su racién de maiz y 

sus litros de pulque cada semana y unos 

centavitos para darles la ilusién de que 


estan bien pagados. (Magdaleno 1962:1008) 


For them, it wasn't "dificil saber vivir cuando se tienen mafas para 
levantar cabeza!" (Magdaleno 1962:1008). 

The means by which the peones were sacrificed to the leaders' 
selfish manipulation were many indeed. Hacendados and local jefes 
politicos continued to favor forms of punishment for "disobedient" 
peones which would best benefit their own personal interests 


(Magdaleno 1962:903). The pedn was just a pawn to be juggled as 


they wished, an object of political expediency alone. The way in 
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which Magdaleno reveals this political fact leaves no room for 
question or doubt as to its authenticity. The "popular hero", Sa- 
turnino Herrera, after raising his community's hopes by publicly 
declaring, 

...desde que sali de la escuela, este 

pueblito era para mf el simbolo de la 

miseria de México, y me prometf no des- 

cansar hasta no tener la oportunidad de 

mejorar sus condiciones de vida, 

(Magdaleno 1962:920) 
requests the Indians'presence at the political rally at which he 
would participate as candidate for governor. Sincere in their 
support, the people of San Andrés do take part, unaware of the real 
reason for which they were being used. The inhabitants of the town 
in which the rally takes place, however, have witnessed the scene 
before and they have no illusions about this political reality. A 
son and father speak, 

--iPor qué vienen otra vez los indios, papa? 

--Porque los traen los lideres. 

--3Y a qué los traen? 

--A utilizarlos para sus planes. Uno quiere 

ser gobernador. (Magdaleno 1962:951) 
In the course of the rally, the Indians were sacrificed twice, for 
they were both figuratively and literally forced to "lend their 
podies" to the cause. Unwittingly involved in a violent attack by 
the adherents of the other gubernatorial candidate--who also pro- 
claimed himself to be “amigo del pueblo y salvador de los pobres" 
(Magdaleno 1962:945)--many were killed and wounded. They faithfully 


struggled for unfulfilled promises, and not to the leaders' great 


alarm. Despite "lo de mis gentes" that Saturnino "repetia sin 
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cesar..." (Magdaleno 1962:920), his political interests were supreme. 
Absolutely nothing, not even the sparing of human life, concerned 
him more. Realizing that three peones had been hung by the man whom 
he had placed as hacendado on the neighboring hacienda, "La Brisa", 
he asked for more tact and restraint in his treatment of them. 
Worried not about the brutality of this act, he stated his real con- 
cerns, 

8A d6énde vamos a dar, a ver? iVa a nece- 

Sitar a colgarlos a toditos! Y luego, 

los chismes a Pachuca, y que Herrera esta 

convertido en un negrero, y la revolucién, 

y la maldita oposicién que no duerme..., 

no duerme... (Magdaleno 1962:981) 

As we have already seen, the post-revolutionary leaders 
greatly needed popular support in order to maintain their personal 
political gains as first priority. But, given the purely selfish 
concerns of the political leaders, their interests and the ikeeeete 
of the people necessarily conflicted. Support, then, could not 
possibly be based on acts favorable to the improvement of the 
peasants' living conditions, but rather on sweeping promises for the 
future. In other words, the people were to be deceived. 

The instrument of deceit most commonly used was political 
jargon, created by the insincerity and false promises of the Revolu- 
tion. This "jargon" is exposed by all the novelists considered in 
this chapter; its appearance unites their works. All the authors ; 
it appears, would: have agreed with Azuela in saying that "los ora- 


dores politicos de aquellos dias no habian tenido m&as aprendizaje 


que el de los curas o rezanderos de sus ranchos" (Azuela 1938:798). 
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However, they too, above all, would have proclaimed the leaders/ 
orators masters of deceit. 

Saturnino, in Magdaleno's El resplandor, promises the world 
to the community of San Andrés. "Affectionately" addressing the 
woman who had cared for him as a youth, he says, 

1Ya veras, Lugardita, lo que hacemos!... 

Haremos una presa del tamafio de la de 

Aguascalientes, que segfin dicen es gran- 

dota, y repartiremos las tierras de los 

latifundistas ladrones. (Magdaleno 1962: 

922) 
His intentions to fulfill neither of these promises--promises upon 
which the virtual existence of the Indians depended--is repeatedly 
revealed. A North American engineer, taking matters on their 
literal level, undertook the project to construct the dam. But this 
enthusiasm frightened Saturnino, whose only interest was in having 
the engineer around to appease the Indians' most immediate demands. 

No corre tanta prisa, ingeniero. Ya sabe 

que ese plan pienso realizarlo en dos o 

tres afios..., como buenamente se vaya pu- 


diendo. --Y al oido de Rendén, en un 
soplo--: Me parece bien que lo vean los 


indios. !Los pobres creerfan que dentro 
de ocho dias tienen agua! (Magdaleno 
1962:983) 


Saturnino also avoids the problem of the necessary distribution of 
land by focusing on the future, a time, he says, for which both he 
and the people have to struggle to ensure. When asked about the 
lands by the eldest of the community, one of many who had been sac- 
rificing all their lives for a pleasant future which never arrived, 
Saturnino answers thus, 

3Y qué ganan, Bonifacio? Pon que se las 


demos ahorita. Con qué las trabajan? 
Yo todavia no soy gobernador. En cambio 
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para el afio entrante tendremos la presa y 
todos los ejidos ser4n buenos, porque 
habré agua hasta para aventar para arriba. 
Les toca sacrificarse un poco por ustedes 
mismos y por sus hijos... Piensen en sus 
hijos. Yo hago tambien un sacrificio y 
doy un poco de dinero para que se trabaje 
el campo de experimentacién de 'La Brisa’. 
Con lo que de para noviembre habré para 
que se remedien todos. Lo importante es 
asegurar el porvenir, que el dia de hoy 
como quiera que pasamos. (Magdaleno 1962: 


938) 

The Revolution itself was indeed a ready-made source of 
inspiration for the political leaders' pronouncements. It was to 
their advantage to draw heavily upon the aims of the ideal Revolu- 
tion, for in the public's eye these would replace their true con- 
cerns. One example, of many, of this coincidence of interests is 
seen in a speech given by one of Saturnino's supporters, 

--La revoluci6én se ha dado cita en este dia 
para demostrar a los eternos enemigos del 

pueblo.,., y el proletariado sabe ya cuales 
son sus apOstoles y cuales sus Judas..., 


porque Saturnino Herrera, sefiores, es el 
amigo de los de abajo... (Magdaleno 1962: 


950) 

The leaders, as did the agrarista in Azuela's San Gabriel de Valdi- 
vias, strove not to "traicionar mi ideologfa revolucionaria...en 
estos momentos de crisis polftica y econémica" (Azuela 1938:812). 
They, as "el padre de los pobres" (Magdaleno 1962:918), fought for 
"19 reivindicacién de las masas agrarias" (Magdaleno 1962:992), 
those masses who had magically become "nuestra verdadera riqueza 
nacional" (Azuela 1938:815). The Revolution became the public 
identity of the political leaders, whose promises to the people, 


based only on transparent language, could never be fulfilled. The 
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leaders uttered the familiar clichés, but made no true considera- 
tions for the peén. That lay outside their interests. The candidate 
for district deputy in Tierra mentioned earlier in this chapter, knew 
his rhetoric well, but in fact ignored the peones to whom he was 
trying to appeal. He failed, with the Revolution, to sincerely com- 
municate with Antonio, the pedn who had made the "worthwhile" en- 
counter with hacendado, Don Bernardo, possible, and with Antonio, all 
the peones who had put their trust in him. At an important gathering, 
the deputy 

dice que 61 siempre ha sido revolucionario. 

No pocos pensar&an cémo, si fue revolucio- 

nario, sirvid tanto tiempo al régimen por- 

firista. Hace mencién de sus servicios 

prestados al maderismo... Explica que han 

llegado los tiempos de la democracia, cuan- 

do los pueblos pueden nombrar libremente 

sus representantes. Hace el elogio de Ma- 

dero y del general Zapata. Se refiere a 

don Bernardo y alaba la liberalidad con 

que trata a la revoluci6n, representada 

por 61. De Antonio, ni una palabra. (Lopez 

y Fuentes 1962:273) 
Of the peén, not a single word. 

The post-revolutionary political leaders, widely defined to 
include the official holders of political offices and those who work- 
ed in their interests--in short, those who benefited from the orga- 
nization and functioning of the post-revolutionary governmental 
system-~formed, as a group, a privileged economic class. Their 
political advantage had been gained at others! disadvantage. And 
likewise, in the division of a given amount--in this case the wealth 


of the Mexican nation--they absorbed a majority of the economic ben- 


efits at the expense of the lower class. 
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As was mentioned above, among these leaders were those new 
"revolutionaries" who had filled already-existing positions and 
those previously-powerful men who had adapted the Revolution to 
their interests. Specifically, in terms of the post-revolutionary 
agrarian situation, the leaders most immediately affecting the 
lives of the agricultural peones were the new and old-style hacenda- 
dos, now, however, often not called by that name. Thus, the eco- 
nomic and class distinctions to be discussed are once again between 
hacendado and peén. Important here are their absolute positions of 
wealth and power. 

The disparity in wealth between hacendado and pedn was 
striking. So unbalanced was the economic situation that the term 
"wealth", even though used in a relative sense, was almost a misno- 
mer when applied to the peones' possessions. Given the hierarchical 
system by which the ee operated, the pedn was left only with 
his soul. Mariano Azuela, through the rural schoolteacher who 
appears frequently in San Gabriel de Valdivias to utter prophetic 
phrases, makes the following judgement of the economic situation of 
post-revolutionary Mexico in the following dialogue, in which the 
speakers are Don Ramoncito, the schoolteacher, and Ciriaco, the 
peén recently returned to his village from fighting Huerta's 
troops: 

--3Por qué has dejado el ejército, Ciriaco? 
--Porque dice mi papa que ya es tiempo de 
sentar cabeza, maistro. $ 
--Tierra y mujer: comprendo. Pero tu papa 
se ha quedado a medio camino y no entiende 

lo que est& mirando... No es tiempo todavia... 
No ser& tiempo mientras que el jefe se 


llame Saturnino Quintana, por ejemplo. 
Porque ni tu mujer sera tuya, ni tus 
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tierras serén tuyas. %3Est4s? (Azuela 

1938: 783) 
The pedn had nothing--not even the security of knowing his family 
was his own. All that he had, including himself, belonged to the 
"hacendado". He was merely part of the property. 

Don Bernardo tiene visitas. Asi como ha 

mostrado sus mejores cafiaverales y sus 

mejores ejemplares de ganado caballar, 

vacuno y porcino, asi ha querido mostrar 

@ sus visitas sus nUumerosos peones. Que 

vean cuantos centenares de trabajadores 

tiene en sus terrenos y que vean como es 

objeto de respetos y reverencias. Un 

patriarca antiguo no hubiera hecho otra 

cosa en trat&andose de hacer los honores 

a unos huéspedes distinguidos. (Lépez y 

Fuentes 1962:267) 

The wealth of the hacendado resulted not only from just 
owning several individuals as chattel--it also came from the fruits 
of these individuals' labor. More often than not, an hacendado, 
like Saturnino Herrera, who by marrying the daughter of the power- 
ful Fuentes family had acquired "La Brisa", "haciendo cAlculos, 
habia ideado levantar la primera cosecha sin costo de rayas, gra- 
cias a la franca ayuda de las glebas..." (Magdaleno 1962:971). 
What the hacendado gained, the peén lost: the product of the 
laborers' efforts was inevitably absorbed. For, "si es verdad que 
las trojes del patrén est4n repletas las de los trabajadores 
est4n vacfas" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:268). 

The methods by which this condition was perpetuated were 


familiar to those peones who had lived during the Porfiriato. The 


post-revolutionary leaders provided one efficient service; the 


peones, conveniently 
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podrian, por supuesto, adquirir...lo 

que se les antojase--ropa, guaraches, 

sombreros, maiz, frijol, azucar , buen 

refino y cantidades a discrecién de 

quiencalleria--a cuenta de raya. 

(Magdaleno 1962:97h) 
The tienda de raya was still alive, and then, as always, its operation 
"era un acto de cooperaci6én que desinteresadamente se prestaba a cum- 
plir el amigo Esparza que, como era piiblico y notorio, seguia viendo 
por la felicidad de sus compafieros de ideales" (Magdaleno 1962:974). 
Also, hacendados repeatedly repossessed lands given to the agricul- 
tural peones. In San Gabriel de Valdivias, the "administrator of the 
agrarian community" (read hacendado), Saturnino Quintana, worked 
toward achieving this end--and quite successfully, for he had brought 
in many fuerefios, "scabs" who also worked "disinterestedly". 

--Saturnino quiere quitarnos nuestras tierras 

para sembrarlas este afio por su cuenta con el 

agua de la presa. 

--Son tierras que el gobierno nos dio... 

--Y que Saturnino, que es el gobierno, nos 


quita. Bien hecho: Ladr6én que roba al 
ladrén tiene cien afios de perdén. (Azuela 


1938: 789) 

An act frequently engaged in by the hacendados was that of 
exporting for profit the crops which the peones themselves had har- 
vested, without first giving them any of the food to keep. In 
essence, the peones were starved. Often-heard cries of desperation 


were testimony to this practice being the ultimate deprivation: 


--ISe llevan el maicito! JISe llevan el 
frijolito:! 
--iLas cosechas! iLas trojes repletas del 


maiz que sembramos nosotros! 
--ISe las llevan a Pachuca y nos dejan sin 
comer! (Magdaleno 1962:996) 
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The peones' reactions to these methods employed to maintain 
the economic differentiation were stifled before they matured. For 
the hacendado's power was ultimately superior. In general, the ha- 
cendado, like Magdaleno's Rendén, because of his position, “sritaba 
poco, pero, en cambio, era duro y no admitfa negativas" (Magdaleno 
1962:967). He would allow suggestions from no one, and assured his 
omnipotence by emphasizing on several occasions, "Yo tengo faculta- 
des para proceder como lo crea conveniente" (Magdaleno 1962:970), 
and "Aqui s6lo hay una autoridad, y es la mia" (Magdaleno 1962: 
969). In an encounter between hacendado and peén, their absolute 
power is confirmed. 

--3A quién le pidieron permiso para dejar 
abandonado su trabajo? ... 
--Tenfamos que levantar nuestro maicito... 
--Lo fnico que tiene que hacer es ver por 
"La Brisa". %tDe aqui en adelante todo el 
mundo a cumplir lo que se le ordene! 
(Magdaleno 1962:968) 
The pedn had no recourse, for he was powerless. His position had 


been secured, and he could only think to himself, "--Como que ya 


hay otra vez capataz..." (Magdaleno 1962:968). Immutable were the 
class divisions. The leaders perpetuated their position of ad- 
vantage at the cost of the dispossessed peones. The quality of 
their respective lands spoke to this reality, 


En la bonanza casi increfble del agro 
floreciente la mancha calc&rea del case- 
rfo con su yermo era lo finico que deto- 
naba, miserable, gris y desolado junto 

a lavega. Mar de leguas de tierras 
esteril y vil hacinamiento de las guari- 
das del otomf, con los orificios cha- 
parros de sus puertas y dentro el hambre 
y el abandono. (Magdaleno 1962:974) 
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The social conditions resulting for the pedn were, as could 
be expected in a nation divided politically and economically accord- 
ing to class, "peor que el infierno" (Magdaleno 1962:877). Forced 
to live on lands where "se mueren de hambre hasta las lagartijas, 
que segin cuentan, viven de aire" (Magdaleno 1962:877), the peones 
merely existed. Their labor was demanding and little understood by 
those unaccustomed to such a life: 

Don Bernardo y sus visitas se hacen aire 

con sus abanicos, dolidos del bochorno 

crepuscular. No saben que los trabaja- 

dores congregados traen en las espaldas 

todo el sol cafido durante el dia, en el 

desamparo de los campos, sobre los bar- 

bechos, en los terrenos de cafia, en los 

sembradios de maiz. (Lépez y Fuentes 

1962: 268) 
For the peones, life, as death, was something to be endured. These 
were people "para quienes el nacer y el morir no son m&s que los ca- 
bos de una suerte tremenda" (Magdaleno 1962:866). Cavazos, a figure 
who appeared several times in Magdaleno's El resplandor, and who 
later became for the people the embodiment of a myth as did Zapata 
in Lépez y Fuentes' Tierra, offered hope and promise to the indios 
much corn and beans for the poor, a just government and tranquility 
for all (Magdaleno 1962:872). When calling for the help of the 
community's inhabitants to make these promises real, he asked those 
who did not fear death to follow: 

IMiedo a la muerte! El otomf s6lo teme 

a la vida, aunque no lo sepa y siga la 


ley de la bestia y la piedra: vivir, a 
pesar de todo. (Magdaleno 1962:872) 
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The fact that the peén often feared life more than death was 
understandable given certain hardships he was foreéeéacto suffer In 
Azuela's San Gabriel de Valdivias we witness a scene which has 
often been described by the novelists who wrote about pre-revolu- 
tionary Mexico. Hostility and a conflict in interests develop here 
between Ciriaco, pedn, and Saturnino Quintana, administrator of the 
agrarian community. Ciriaco fights against the encroaching of Satur- 
nino's authority on the peones' lives; in turn Saturnino takes re- 
venge because of this threat to his position. The victim of their 
dispute is an innocent girl: 

En un estruendo de insolencias, gritos y 
carcajadas, Saturnino Quintana, ayudado 
por los tres rufianes...satisface brutal- 
mente su venganza en el cuerpo cAlido y 
convulso de la novia de Ciriaco Campos. 
(Azuela 1938:811) 

The activities of the hacendado against the pedn in Magda- 
leno's novel are many. Rendén, hacendado of "La Brisa", wants above 
all to maintain the peones' dependency on him. So, in addition to 
asserting his power, he plans "cuando de plano se hiciese imposible 
su explotacién, les pagarfa con pulque y mexcal y los tendria, si 
no adictos, al menos encadenados por la necesidad" (Magdaleno 1962: 
970). Intoxication was a weapon used against them. Another means 
used which affected the peones' social situation was the perpetua- 
tion of an age-old dispute between the people of San Andrés and 
those of a neighboring community. Originally initiatied by the 


Porfirian hacendados, this dispute provided an outlet for the people's 


hostilities and kept attention away from the hacendados' acts. 
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Conveniently the peones concentrated on killing each other. In this 
novel, the peones' conditions become totally unbearable when the ha- 
cendado Rend6én, after virtually starving the peones and thus pro- 
voking their wrath, burned their homes and forced them to flee to 
the mountains. For the peon, the result of all of these methods was 
complete degradation. A symbol of ultimate degradation--of the 
peones' lives being shaped by others' caprice--is found in the birth 
of a child in San Andrés, a child who is the product of Saturnino's 
fancies. New life, as all else, is born of eternal exploitation: 

En el boquete de una covacha Lugarda sollo- 

zaba, echada en el suelo. Le contestaba 

un lloro penetrante de recién nacido que 

gritaba, a todo pulmén, su advenimiento. 

La vieja se levant6, a gatas casi, y entré. 

Miré el bulto que se agitaba en el vientre 

de Lorenza, la pequefia masa tumultuosa que 

acabO prendiéndose a un pecho de la muchacha. 

Y dej6 manar, en las piernas de la partu- 

rienta, todo el dolor que le hervfa, el 

sordo y ominoso dolor de los hijos de San 

Andrés de la Cal. (Magdaleno 1962:1023) 

In post-revolutionary Mexico, members of the rigidly-defined 
classes co-existed in an "atmésfera de odio y de miedo" (Magdaleno 
1962:998). The hacendado's perception of the peén, the pedn's 
perception of the hacendado, and the pedn's perception of himself-- 
in short, the basic ideological concepts to result from the Revolu- 
tion--were inherent in the functioning of the political and economic 
systems, and were, almost, justifications for the atmosphere created. 

The hacendado always related to his peones as a group, 


never as individuals. For him they were a "mariada de barbaros", 


"hatajo de indios degenerados" (Magdaleno 1962:865). For no given 
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reason, Rend6n, in Magdaleno's novel 


no querfa a los nativos y nunca disfrazd6 
su repulsa por ellos. Era un sentimiento 
atavico que no razonaba, ni discernia, ni 
pensaba la injusticia que entrafiaba un 
tal criterio. Los trataba como a las 
bestias, simplemente, porque nunca les 
advirti6 otra actitud que las de las 
bestias. Eran tramposos, hipdcritas, 
viles, degenerados, sOrdidos, borrachos, 
cobardes, traidores, capaces de consumar 
todas las felonfas imaginables... 
(Magdaleno 1962:901) 


Those of a privileged position among the country gentlemen would 
not allow their children to mix with the peones, considering them 
to be no more than "animales apestados" (Magdaleno 1962:1020). 
Implicit is this conception of the peén in the following statement 
about Don Miguel, a former hacendado who had been despoiled by the 
agraristas in Azuela's Avanzada: "Solia ir Don Miguel a ver el 
trabajo y le daba gusto aquella multitud de gente y animales labo- 
rando como en los mejores dias de la hacienda" (Azuela 1958:1005). 
All that he could perceive was two groups, both categorized as 
beasts of labor--animals and peones. Magdaleno reveals well what 
can be called a sort of "racism" on the part of the hacendado. 
When it was expedient for him to do so, Saturnino Herrera invoked 
his Indian father; otherwise he denied his existence. At con- 
venient times, 

sentfase orgulloso de la sangre otomi que 

le latfa en las arterias; como que a ella 

debia su victoria en la vida y sus habla- 

das constantes y demagégicas: "Nosotros , 

los indios... Los que llevamos sangre in- 


digena... Los hijos del pueblo... Los de 
abajo, los cobrizos... (Magdaleno 1962: 


939) 
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Nevertheless, "cuando enamoréd y obtuvo a Matilde Fuentes un sub- 
terraneo anhelo de ser padre de criaturas de otro color habfa gri- 
tado en lo hondo de sus instintos" (Magdaleno 1962:939). In one 
of Saturnino's first Slee BA with the woman of San Andrés who 
had raised him, the ensuing conversation about his son took place. 
Saturnino's dream had come true, 


--Es igualito a ti, cuando te hacia dormir, 


Coyourtos... 
--IEso si que no, viejita! 4Ya ves? IiHasta 
Rafaelito protesta! iNo, hombre; que no te 


_amuelen! Yo era un indito casi y Rafaelito 
es hijo de Matilde. (Magdaleno 1962:980) 


Because of existing conditions the peones could only approach 
the hacendado with fear. Although they appeared to show him respect, 
their behavior was based solely on fear of reprisals. In the first 
days of revolutionary fervor, when the call of "iViva Madero!" 
began to be heard, the hacendados sought out the offenders of their 
established order. Don Bernardo, in Lépez y Fuentes' Tierra, after 
hearing this dreaded cry, 

ha corrido--cosa rara--todas las chozas 

de los trabajadores interrogando aqui, 

examinando alla. A todos les van dando 

el tratamiento de "hijos", pero en nin- 

guno de los peones hay ese dejo de con- 

fianza que justifique el tratamiento. 

(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:270) 
Among the relatively uncommitted group was Antonio, the peén recent- 
ly returned from forced conscription who, in opposition to his role 
as federal soldier, had accepted the Revolution's banner. The other 
peones feared for his life; there existed "la creencia de que algo 
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(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:270). 

The best example of the submissive attitude adopted by the 
peones is seen in Azuela's San Gabriel de Valdivias. Here, 
Ciriaco"s father goes to great lengths to apologize for his son's 
activities, fearing he would receive some punishment. He appeals 
not to the man who held he real power in the community, Saturnino 
Quintana, but rather to the former hacendado and his son ae were 
themselves trying to regain their former position. The idea of one's 
own position in relation to Sbiereenes completely ingrained, defi- 
nitely died hard. 

As an object of manipulation, the pedn formed his self- 
perception in terms of the perception, and thus treatment, of him 
held by all those who profited at his expense. Even though his was 
an "existir cenizo", "aunque coraz6én adentro sangre y se desgarre" 
(Magdaleno 1962:927), the pedn never uttered a complaint. His ex- 
istence had been called a hell on earth, a place of the condemned 
(Magdaleno 1962:867). Experiencing only very temporary glimmerings 
of hope, the pedn accepted that 

habfa que sufrir, habia que soportar con 
resignaci6én el destino. Nadie maldecfa. 
(Magdaleno 1962:867) 
He knew that his death would be "menos sentida que la de la mula o 


el buey que dan el sustento a una familia" (Magdaleno 1962:866), 


but he never rebelled.* Instead, the peones 


Pe Se Re Oe ee eee ee ee ee ee 
¥Obviously the Revolution witnessed many uprisings, but the overall 
and lasting impression given by the novelists is that they were 
limited in success. The fact of revolutionary rebellion will be 
dealt with in Chapter Four. 
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se alegran con el aguardiente y olvidan 

que los va a maltratar el hambre. No 

importa; las trojes del amo est&n reple- 

tas. La hacienda ya les vendera el maiz 

y el frijol que ellos mismos cultivaron. 

Si no tienen dinero ya les daré a cuenta 

de trabajo. Si sube la deuda de la tien- 

da dé raya, Iqué mas da! %Acaso no tienen 

las insolubles cuentas heredadas de 

padres a hijos? (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:268) 
The peones sacrificed themselves; "m&s resignadas no podian haber" 
(Magdaleno 1962:867). 

An aid in perpetuating the peén's resignation while siml- 
taneously providing his only hope was his belief in the doctrines 
of the Church. Given the existing hierarchical order, in which, it 
was true, the Church had lost much of its institutional power, the 
priests had to concentrate on inculcating in the peones the Chris- 
tian ideal of sacrificing today for a pleasant future. In this way 
"no tuvo m&s remedio el fraile que llamarles a la paciencia y a la 
resignaci6n" (Magdaleno 1962:874). Knowing that the peones felt 
that God was their only true "savior", he could control them by say- 
ing, 

Quien no sabe esperar es que no cree en el 

poder de San Andrés y de la Santfsima Madre 

de Dios. El cielo sdlo oye a los que 

esperan con fe. (Magdaleno 1962:874) 
Although they often doubted the good intentions of the Almighty-- 
"Padrecito: llevamos toda la vida esperando, y nada!" (Magdaleno 
1962:874)--they had to believe in his good will in order to stay 


alive. Their ultimate answer to all problems, and their perception 


of themselves as totally powerless beings, was found in this con- 


ditioned response, 
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--iQue venga lo que Dios disponga! 
(Magdaleno 1962:865) 

It is clear from the above discussion that resignation, 
desperation and fear were feelings commonly-experienced by the 
a ee peones in post-revolutionary Mexico. These feelings, 
and others equally despairing which emanated from the political, 
economic and social inequalities among men, the novelists tell us, 
were the results of years of Revolution. In itself this is a 
Judgment of damnation; the agrarian conditions under which the 
peones were forced to live during the "revolutionary" years did not 


significantly differ from those of the pre-revolutionary period. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NOVELISTS' PERCEPTION OF 
MEXICO'S PRE- AND POST-REVOLUTIONARY AGRARIAN 


SITUATIONS COMPARED 


In this chapter the novelists' perceptions of Mexico's pre- 
and post-revolutionary agrarian situations, as described in Chapters 
Two and Three eecere ey will be compared, the purpose of such a 
comparison being to substantiate that the novelists’ statements, in 
addition to describing the general conditions of given historical 
periods, are also an evaluative judgment of the Revolution itself. 

An examination of the two previous chapters reveals that the 
novelists! perception of agrarian conditions remain very similar. 
Their descriptions of agrarismo in both pre- and post-revolutionary 
Mexico emphasize the political and economic exploitation of one 
social Bese by another. The politically-privileged members of 
Mexican society, represented before the Revolution by the hacendados 
and the group in whose interests they worked, and afterwards by the 
"revolutionary" leaders, including the agraristas, maintained their 
advantage by depending upon the profits derived from the agricultural 
peones' labor. This latter group was consequently treated only as 
a@ means to an end. In the pre-revolutionary period their exploita- 
tion was direct; the peones' labor provided a source to be tapped 


by anyone desiring political and/or economic gain. The resulting 
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social conditions for the peones were abominable, all behavior on 
the part of those who exploited them being based on the assumption 
of their own natural superiority. Similarly, in the post-revolu- 
tionary period the peones as a group were easily manipulated in the 
interests of a more privileged class. Although this manipulation 
was often disguised by a promise-laden "revolutionary" jargon, its 
results were the same: the pedn was maintained in a state of 
abject degradation. 

Given the similarity between the novelists! descriptions of 
the pre- and post-revolutionary agrarian situations, the question 
arises as to the Revolution's effectiveness. Are the novelists, in 
fact, saying that the Mexican Revolucion, which sought to transform 
the nation from "feudal" to "modern", actually brought about no fun- 
damental change in agrarian conditions? Are they judging the Revolu- 
tion to be a failure in this respect? At this point, the answers 
to these questions would have to be affirmative; it is obvious that 
the novelists! perception of the post-revolutionary agrarian situa- 
tion discussed in Chapter Three, when compared with that of the 
pre-revolutionary agrarian situation discussed in Chapter Two, is 
an indication of the lack of change. In order to verify their nega- 
tive judgment, to know exactly why the novelists portrayed both the 
pre- and post-revolutionary periods as being so Similar, the fact 
of the Revolution itself must be discussed. Only by observing 
specifically tied the novelists had +o say about the Revolution and 
by observing their portrayal of those involved in its agrarian move- 


ments, is it possible to compare their views of the pre- and post- 
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' revolutionary periods vis a vis agrarian conditions. 

The agrarian revolution was only one element of larger move- 
ment, and, as such, its development was both dependent upon and a 
determinant of the thrust of the total Revolution. In an attempt to 
reveal the workings of revolutionary society and the fate of 
agrarian conditions, the discussion to be undertaken here will focus 
on the pedn- "revolutionary leader" relationship within the Revolu- 
tion. Specific examples, taken from the novelists! works, of the 
peén's involvement in the Revclution and the subsequent acts engaged 
in by the leaders to counteract his involvement will be included. 

As was to be expected from a group of people who for so long 
had been acted upon by others rather than being the initiators of 
any action, the peones experienced much political confusion at the 
onset of, and indeed throughout, the Revolution. Gregorio Lépez y 
Fuentes, one of the few authors to consider the transitional period 
between the Porfiriato and the era of the Revolution itself, speaks 
for all of the novelists in saying that 

la mayorfia de los peones atin no saben de- 
finir la situacién de los que se han mar- 
chado. Hechos a toda una vida de subordi- 
nacién, acostumbrados a que siempre sea el 
amo el que resuelva, estan desorientados 
ahora que sus hermanos son protagonistas. 
Por sus platicas se echa de ver que no 
pueden representarse claramente el papel 
de los que se han marchado en son hostil. 
Los confunden con los hombres de las ga- 
villas, ladrones de vacas y salteadores 

de caminos, que en otros tiempos han sido 
el peligro general y el punto de ataque 


de todos. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:270) 


He realizes the dilema of the peones in confronting this new situa- 
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tion. Caught up in the enthusiasm of a movement for change, whether 
actively or not, their political goals were limited, if not frequent- 
ly undefined. Groups of men who first rallied to the "revolutionary" 
cause thus acted emotionally. The peones, 

en un desorden propio para el camino, 

en que no es posible ir ni siquiera de 

dos en fondo, van desfilando alegres, 

entre gritos de entusiasmo, sin saber 

contra quien van a pelear... (Lépez y 

Fuentes 1962:275) 

The peones' initial and continued participation in the Re- 
volution was inevitably linked to their allegiance to either local, 
regional or national figures. Whether actually involved directly in 
the revolutionary struggle or more "passively" relating to it 
through other individuals, the peones demonstrated their support for 
the leaders of revolt. Respect and a sort of reverence were given 
those men, who, in rising up against the established power and 
authority, were expected to improve the society. Through them the 
Revolution was "personalized" and thus brought closer to the peones' 
lives. In Tierra Lépez y Fuentes describes workers, whose experi- 
ences had very often never reached beyond their own or neighboring 
haciendas, relating to the Revolution through a fellow peén who had 
recently joined in the rebellion. When an event of national signif- 
icance took place, in this case the renunciation of the presidency 
by Don Porfirio and Madero's assumption of power, 

los viejos se resisten a creerlo. Ven la 
revolucién a través de la personalidad de 
Antonio Hernandez. Qué ha sido la revo- 
luci6n? Un tiroteo en que murieron unos 


cuantos rurales. Se desentienden de lo 
sucedido en el Norte y en otros lugares 
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de la Repfiblica. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 

271) 
Magdaleno also repeatedly expresses the peones' dependency upon a 
"personalized" revolution. The fact that a nation-wide struggle was 
being waged was often lost sight of; the peones looked only to Satur- 
nino Herrera, the supposed deliverer of their region. And those 
peones who had become personally involved with a national leader 
tended to do the same. In Tierra we witness the quasi-deification 
of Madero: 

Cuando es nombrado el sefior Madero los 

campesinos se quitan el sombrero y vuel- 

ven a ponérselo o cuando menos se tocan 

el ala del 'chilapefio' tal y como hacen 

cuando pasan por la puerta de la iglesia 

o cuando pronuncian el nombre de la 

Virgen de Guadalupe. (Lépez y Fuentes 

1962: 272) 

The most important factor contributing to the "personaliza- 
tion" of the Revolution and thus increasing participation and faith 
in it, was the fact that the supported leaders' programs, whether 
well- or ill-defined, whether sincere or expedient, were identified 
with the peones' interests. All the novelists considered here ex- 
pressed the peones' desires very simply: "TLo que queremos son las 
tierritas!" (Magdaleno 1962:974); thus was it easy for the pedn to 
rally to the frequently-heard calls for land and liberty. Their 
involvement in the Revolution was justified by their dream: 

iTierra! Todos quieren luchar por la recu- 
peracién de los ejidos. La gran ambici6én-- 
poseer un pedazo de labor--mueve de entu- 
siasmo hasta a los nifios. Parece que la 


tierra, zarandeada ‘en la disputa, va a dar 
luz hijos a millares. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 


278) 
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The peones, swearing to both literally and figuratively 
"morir por la revoluci6én agraria" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:279), for 
once in their lives played a meaningful part in attempting to change 
the existing order in Mexico. They placed their hopes in the rebel- 
lion and as a result became soldiers of the Revolution, or rather, 

individuos armados...que no son verda- 
deros soldados de linea, ni tropas irre- 
gulares, ni nada. Pertenecen al tipo de 
ciudadano armado surgido en la revo- 
lucién. Tienen manos campesinas de tra- 
bajador., (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:275) 

The peones' participation in the movement for agrarian re- 
form was viewed by the revolutionary leaders, specifically the hacen- 
dados who were most immediately effected, with alarm. Fearing real- 
istically that the demands made for changes in agrarian conditions 
would threaten their own positions of privilege, the leaders treated 
this matter increasingly seriously. First trying to rationalize 
their fear, hacendados, like Don Bernardo in Tierra, said assertive- 
ly, as if to convince himself, that his peones were "felices bajo la 
obediencia" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:268). Nevertheless, he refused to 
arm them, for, in his own words, "Con las armas en la mano, iquién 
sabe!" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:268). Educating peones too was seen 
to be potentially dangerous, for it was thought that "todas las des- 
gracias viene de la ilustraci6én" (Magdaleno 1962:1015). With the 
peones beginning to initiate action, the revolutionary leaders were 
caught in the web of their own promises. The peones were only 


taking the leaders up on their vision of a better future. They took 


the "jargon" more seriously than anticipated, and thus forced the 
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leaders to adopt a belief in their own pronouncements. Statements 
by leaders such as, "No estamos bajo la dictadura... La revolucién 
tiene contraidos graves compromisos con el proletariado del campo" 
(Magdaleno 1962:1015), were witness to such attempts at belief. 
Initially unaware of the fact that they were speaking falsely not 
only to others but also to themselves, the leaders felt secure. 
Soon, however, when confronted with the reality of peén-inspired up- 
heavals, the leaders became frightened. 


En la hacienda hay un gran desconcierto. 
Se teme que de un momento a otro lleguen 
los revolucionartos. Don Bernardo no 
aparece por ninguna parte, aunque es bien 
sabido que se encuentra oculto en uno de 
sus ranchos de cafia. (Lépez y Fuentes 


1962:271) 
The situation was temporarily, at least, reversed: the peones were 
in a position of power. With their demands for the distribution of 
lands being loudly Snes Lie ted leaders feared for the future of 
their country--which to them meant fearing for themselves. 


--Y ahora si viene lo peor...para que se 
lo sepa. %8No ha ofdo que van a repartir 
las tierras y que diz que se implantara 

el agrarismo? 

--Precisamente... 

--3Qué va a pasar en Mexico, pues? IEsto 
es peor que en Rusia, que segin dicen los 
periddicos, anda patas arriba, sin gobier- 
no, sin ley y sin Dios! tMire usted que 
arrebatarles las tierras a sus legitimos 
duefios y entregarlas a esta manada de des- 
graciados es acabar con lo poquito que 
queda! ILo que viene es el bolchevi- 
quismo..., las ideas del diablo..., el 
castigo del cielo..., el Apocalipsis..., 
el fin de todo! (Magdaleno 1962:884) 


Although the revolutionary "threat" created by the peones' 


desperate needs was real, it was also short-lived. According to 
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the novelists, the agrarian revolution was fought successfully--in 
fact, merely initiated--only in the interim period between the 
leaders' disorientation and their revival. Having long practiced 
establishing themselves in positions of power and authority, the 
leaders were in a better position to prevent change than the peones 
were to perpetuate it. They suffered the initial fear and shock of 
peasant forces challenging them, but soon learned to deal with such 
"obstacles". Experienced in methods of deceit and manipulation, 
the leaders were quick to assume ‘neuer previous advantage; their 
treatment of the pedn-revolutionary soldier was dictated by this 
fact. 

Two instances of many of the leaders' attempts to destroy 
the peones! participation in the agrarian movement, and thus the 
struggle of the agrarian revolution itself, are prominent in the 
novels discussed. The first of these is perhaps the more significant. 
The action of Lépez y Fuentes’ novel Tierra takes place in the state 
of Morelos "donde la idea del agrarismo ya era algo arraigado en la 
conciencia de los eaneeainese (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:300). Thus he 
describes the influence of the ideas and activities of Emiliano Za- 
pata. Zapata had awakened in the peones the idea of their legal 
title to the lands they had previously been forced to work as in- 
debted laborers. When told, through his Plan de Ayala, that the 
lands had been "robadas a los pobres" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:278), 


the peones were amazed: 


Jamés han oido hablar de semejantes cosas. 
ILa tierra! Tan disputada por los ricos 
y que es de ellos. Asif lo dice el escri- 
to. (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:279) 
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Zapata not only politicized them, but he urged them toward long- 
range goals. They must, he said, continue fighting until the 
problems he posed were no longer applicable to their situation. 
They originally rose up not only to "quitar a Don Porfirio" (Lépez 
y Fuentes 1962:277), but to cease being "esclavos de los terrate- 
nientes" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:277). Zapata was the embodiment of 
the ideals of the agrarian revolutionary struggle; "no por algo se 
han considerado todos adheridos a la cola del caballo zapatista" 
(Lépez y Fuentes 1962:292). For many peones he had ceased being 
"un general para convertirse en una bandera" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 
278). In order to prevent his influence from being further extend- 
ed and thus end opposition from agrarian rebels, the leaders assas- 
Ssinated Zapata. With him died the force of the agrarian struggle. 
Upon hearing the news of his death, one of the peones in Tierra "no 
llora: aulla, brama, ulula. Es el dolor simbdlico de todos los 
campesinos de Morelos..." (Lépez y Fuentes 1962:292). He, with all 
of the other peones, is abandoned to his previous life. Aware of 
the peones' dependency upon their beloved "jefe", the leaders! act 
had its desired effect: the peones were forced to relinquish their 
strength and surrender to further desperation: 

2Qué va a ser de nosotros los pobres? 

Vendr&n los ricos y otra vez a la misma 


vida: uno que te doy, otro que te 
apunto... iAy! (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 


292) 


The second instance of the leaders' crushing of the peones' 
demands for reform is described in Mauricio Magdaleno's El resplan- 


dor. Here the peones were forced to produce saleable crops for 
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export while deliberately being refused this food which they them- 
selves had planted and harvested. Their numerous previous requests 
for more humane consideration had repeatedly gone unheeded. Thus 
were they forced to respond more violently. In an encounter between 
hacendado and peones, who had realized that the last of the crops 
was being prepared for export, the latter took a firm stand: "No 
mas pedimos que no se lleven las cosechitas. iEs todo lo que hay 
para los pueblitos!" (Magdaleno 1962:996). Meeting further resis- 
tance to their petitions for some means for survival, the peones 
physically attacked the hacendado, for them the personification of 
their oppression: 

Entre los gritos, la masa se apreté 

contra el jinete, en una un&anime deci- 

sién de acabar con 61... A la borra- 

chera de odio de las indiadas sucedi6, 

sin transicién, el pavor. (Magdaleno 

1962:996) 
Trying fitfully to end their exploitation, the peones succeeded only 
in increasing it. They subjected themselves, unknowingly, to re- 
prisals of incredible horror. News of the hacendado's death was 
met with thoughts for vengeance, not with understanding of the 
reasons which caused it. Peones were hung and slaughtered, their 
homes reduced to ash. Upon the few of them who survived the cam- 
paign of destruction a more severe leader was imposed. The leaders 
once again removed all threats of challenge and rebellion; they 
virtually eliminated a human group. 

What began with revolutionary fervor ended in shackled 


restraint. The success of any revolutionary act was proportionate 
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to its independence from the leaders' control. The peones' demands, 
because they contradicted the leaders' continued privilege and 
abuse, were in some way, depending upon the expediency of each sit- 
uation, inevitably crushed. In the two examples cited above, a 
popular lester was killed, and men were reduced to starving thus 
desperate, beasts. The peén was impotent. 

The novelists tell us most emphatically that these were not 
isolated examples of the results of the leaders' confrontations with 
the peones during the Revolution; they were in fact representative 
of their relationship in general. The overall impression given in 
the novels is one of disillusionment, betrayal and rage. As Magda- 
leno states categorically, the Revolution "subvertié la normalidad 
de la regién" (Magdaleno 1962:872), but it did not structurally 
change it. The leaders still held supreme power over the peones' 
destiny, so much so that even one of the political functionaries who 
had been erent oe establishing the new "revolutionary" order 
Dponde preguntarse si volvian los tiempos de los Fuentes" (Magda- 
leno 1962:972)--or, in other words, queried if the age of the Porfi- 
riato with its omnipotent hacendados had returned. The leaders, 
"todos los pillos que por el despojo y con la revolucién se estaban 
haciendo millonarios" (Azuela 1958:974), had redefined and reorder- 
ed the Revolution's goals to correspond with their own interests. 
They called themselves "revolutionaries" only "para llenar bien el 
estémago" (Azuela 1938:817); they confused revolution with "raterfa 
y asesinato cobarde" (Azuela 1938:817). 


With such priorities and means of obtaining them, the 
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leaders reduced the agrarian revolt to a means of expropriating 
lands for their own use. As a pedn in Azuela's novel, San Gabriel 
de Valdivias, prophetically said, 

Para ellos las mejores tierras siempre; 

pero como no saben ni tienen ganas de 

trabajar, llegando las cosechas no le- 

vantan ni rastrojos y entonces nos roban 

las nuestras y se comen lo que nosotros 

hemos sudado. (Azuela 1938:819) 
With emphasis being placed on the satisfaction of the leaders' 
desires, the peédn was denied the material things necessary for his 
survival and also a measure of human dignity. Realizing that the 
leaders only wanted to enrich themselves and that "ninguno mira por 
su proéjimo" (Magdaleno 1962:873), the peones were forced to view the 
Revolution negatively. Caring little for political maneuvers, they 
knew only that, despite their struggles, "el afio era m&s malo que 
de ordinario y el amo...los esquilmaba m&s cruelmente afin" (Magda- 
leno 1962:898). Because their lives were "el mismo cuadro de miseria 
e ignominia de hace cincuenta y cien afios" (Azuela 1958:1073), they 
increasingly lost hope in the Revolution's ability to bring about 
change and also in themselves: 

Alla, en los pechos, hondo--ihonduras de 

pavor, ventisqueros de agonia!--algo se 

habia roto y sangraba. Se hizo un res- 

plandor en las conciencias inocentes y su 

fuego les quemaba como una hoguera. El 

mismo pensamiento y la misma conviccfon 

negabanse a dar forma a la horrenda rea- 

lidad. (Magdaleno 1962:986) 
They returned to the lands to work, "los campos del patrén" (Lépez 


y Fuentes 1962:274), left to contemplate their revolutionary in- 


volvement as a part of the distant past. "Hablan de la entrada a 
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la capital de la Repfiblica. iQué palacios!" (Lépez y Fuentes 1962: 
274). Victims of the Revolution's failure, they contemplate their 
lives. Because of their experience in the Revolution, "son otros" 
(Azuela 1958:1126). But more importantly 

son los mismos... Iguales en resignacién, 

amenaza y espera, fundidos en la inmovi- 

lidad de una m&scara pétrea. (Azuela 

1958:1126) 

As has been seen, because of the Revolution's failure to 

provide for political, economic and social improvements for the peén 
--to enact substantial agrarian reform--and to allow them some self- 


respect, the resulting post-revolutionary agrarian situation was 


akin to that of the pre-revolutionary period. 
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CONCLUSION 


A more thorough understanding of the Novel of the Mexican 
Rec ciaetan as a whole results from a detailed study of one of its 
most distinguishing aspects. Undertaken as a means to that end, 
this thesis focused attention on the novelists' perception of 
agrarian conditions as they refer to the life of the pedn both be- 
fore and after the Revolution of 1910. 

The exposition of agrarismo and the pedn as they appear in 
the novels of the Revolution has revealed that the novelists con- 
sidered were unanimous in their indignation about the desperate con- 
ditions of life for the peén in the pre-revolutionary period. Ex- 
periencing a hopefulness in the ideals which initiated the actual 
revolt against such conditions, the novelists emphasized the need 
for improvements in the agrarian situation; they focused their works 
on those most oppressed by such needs. But in the course of depict- 
ing the nature of agrarian conditions as defined by the Revolution's 
actual accomplishments, their disilusionment was born; they express- 
ed increasing rancor at seeing the post-revolutionary situation to 
be similar to that of the pre-revolutionary period. They damned the 
Revolution's failure to bring about significant change in the pedn's 
life conditions, judging agrarian reform to be limited in intent and, 
on the whole, ineffective. Taken as a group, the novelists con- 


curred that 


the agrarian movement was planned as some- 
thing that could be carried out within the 
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existing legal framework, despite the social 
revolution that had been fought to change it. 
(Tannenbaum 1933:205) 

The analysis undertaken in this thesis of the novelists' 
concern with the life conditions of the peon, revealing their 
condemnation of the Revolution itself, is testimony to the 
statements cited in the Introduction which expressed that 
literature 

.-elike all art and all products of human 

endeavour...occurs in a social context, 

in a certain milieu, and...is necessarily 

shaped and moulded by that milieu. It is 

a product of social man, indissolubly tied to 

his life and environment. (Rutherford 1971:1) 
This relationship between literature and society is germane to our 
understanding of the novelistic production of the Revolution. 
Specifically, the works considered disclose without a doubt that 
the Mexican Revolution's 

lasting effect....Lwould] be measured by 

the changes it works in the land system. 

Its other consequences...[ would], in the 

long run, be determined by the altered social 

structure that a change in the land 

system involves. The impact of the 

movement upon the Mexican hacienda... 

[would] be the measure of the Revolu- 

tion. (Tannenbaum 1933:187) 
The Novel of the Mexican Revolution was viewed within its social 
context, because it was precisely this context which gave it its 
essence. It was realized that, given the interdependent 
relationship between art and society, no fundamental historical 
change could take place without there being a corresponding 


change in the artistic material produced. As seen from 


this point of view, the novels analyzed herein have been seen 
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as "el testimonio mas importante a la vitalidad y el valor" (Salado 
Alvarez 1925:editorial page) of their epoch. 

As a testimony to the "vitality and value" of its epoch, the 
Significance of the Novel of the Revolution lay in its recording of 
Mexico's revolutionary history. It was the mirror in which the life 
of the society was reflected. Concurrently, its significance also 
lay in its ability to affect the society of which it was a product, 
for 

the events are prepared by people, they 

are made by people, they fall upon 

people and change these people. Art, 

directly or indirectly, affects the 

lives of the people who make or experi- 

ence the events. This refers to all 

art, to the grandest, as well as the 

most intimate. (Trotsky 1968:12) 
As a mirror image, as a portrayal of societal development, art in 
turn affects its historical conditions. For the artistic product is 
neither static nor passive; it actively influences the very condi- 
tions which led to its creation. 

The fact that the novelists of the Revolution revealed a 
collectivity of social experience, and in so doing damned the Re- 
volution's success, in itself contributed to the creation of an 
ideology, the basis of which was the stated need for change. Not 
only did the Revolution lead to the creation of their-work--their 
work continually emphasized the importance of revolt against exist- 
ing conditions, for 

...no revolution can begin without being 
begun by men, men inspired by powerful 


ideas, ideas in conflict with the official 
ideology of the epoch. (Trotsky 1968:76) 
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After exposing the agrarian conditions of the pre- and post- 
revolutionary periods and viewing them to be similar, the novelists 
were forced to ask what the Revolution in fact was, if it did not 
effect any significant change. Their answer, that it was not a true 
revolution in its most meaningful sense, was at once a result and an 
effort at changing the human misery they saw. Because the structure 
of Mexican society had remained the same, the Revolution was merely, 
to use Magdaleno's title, "el resplandor", a sudden burst of light, 
of awareness, insight and involvement that was soon to burn itself 


out as would a sunspot. 
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APPENDIX 


A CHRONOLOGY OF AGRARIAN REFORM 


The following is a chronology of the major events 
referred to in the preceding chapters relative to the Revolution 
and the movement for Agrarian Reform. Events are listed corres- 
ponding to the appropriate presidential period, and comments, in 
parenthesis, refer to the significance of these events for the 


pedén. 


Porfirio Diaz Zapatista struggle for "land" 
(1876-1880) and "liberty" initiated (a 
(1884-1910) struggle whose development was 


consistently opposed and quite 
successfully obstructed by 


Diaz) 
Francisco I. Madero Plan de San Luis Potosi - 1910 
(1910-1913) (included general provisions 
for agrarian reform - limited in 
intent ) 


Plan de Ayala - 1911 

(a counter-plan issued by 
Emiliano Zapata in which the 
agrarian demands of the peasants 
of Morelos were stated) 


Victoriano Huerta 


(1913-1914) 


Venustiano Carranza Plan de Veracruz - 1914 

(1914-1920) (a plan in which agrarian 
reforms were promised for 
political expediency alone-- 
a “counsel of despair") 


Decree of January 6, 1915 

(the first decree to issue from 
the Plan de Veracruz--provided 
for means of restoring lands to 
villages) 
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(Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion, dealing with Mexico's 
agrarian problem, resulted 

from the 1915 Decree. Carranza 
accepted and acted upon this 
Article only with political 
purposes in mind.) 


Emiliano Zapata, most active 

in Mexico's revolutionary 

struggle for meaningful agrarian 
reform, assassinated by Carranza's 
forces - 1919 


Alvaro Obregén Rescinded Carranza's Law re- 

(1920-192 ) quiring villages to reimburse 
the government for land grants - 
1920 


Law of Ejidos - 1920 
Agrarian Regulatory Law - 1922 


Idle Lands Law - 1923 


Plutarco Elfas Calles The Regulatory Law Concerning 
(1924-1928) the Division of Ejido Lands 


and the Constitution of the 
Ejido Patrimony 


Rewrote the Law of Endowment 
Restitution of Lands and Waters 


Law of Colonization - 1926 
Emilio Portes Gil Major land distribution 
(1928-1930) 

Ejido legislation revised 


National Waters Law 


Pascual Ortiz Rubio Stopped all land distribution 
(1930-1932) 
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Abelardo Rodriguez Hastened the division of ejidos 
(1932-193) according to the previous Law 


of Ejido Patrimony 


Enacted a law providing for the 
establishment of agricultural 
production centers 


Relaxed impositions on villages 
petitioning for ejidos 


Reconstituted the State Agrarian 


Commissions 
Lazaro Cardenas Massive land distribution in 
(1934-1940) favor of the peasants (more 


land was redistributed in 
Cardenas' era than had been in 
all the other revolutionary 
presidencies together) 


Enacted 1935 Decree to unionize 
agricultural workers 

(provided peones with political 
base) 


Created Confederacién Nacional 
Campesina (worked toward bring- 
ing agricultural workers together) 


Increased land-granting power of 
Ejidel Banks and the National 
Bank of Agricultural Credit 


Dismantled the hacienda system 
(crushed the political and eco- 
nomic powers of the hacendados ) 


(All the above officially brought 
the peén within the provisions 

of agrarian law for the first 
time since 1910) 
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APPENDIX 


AGRARIAN PROVISIONS OF ARTICLE 27 OF MEXICO'S CONSTITUTION OF 1917 


Art. 27. The ownership of the lands and waters comprised within the 
boundaries of the national territory is vested originally in the nation, 
which has had, and has, the right to transmit title thereof to private 
persons, thereby constituting private property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of 
public utility and subject to payment of indemity. 

The nation shall at all times have the right to impose on private 
property such limitations as the public interest may demand, as well as 
the right to regulate the utilization of natural resources which are 
susceptible of appropriation, in order to conserve them and to insure a 
more equitable distribution of public wealth. With this end in view, 
the necessary measures shall be taken to divide up large landed estates; 
to develop small landed holdings in operation; to create new agricultural 
communities with the indispensable lands and waters; to encourage agriculture 
in general and to prevent the destruction of natural resources, and to 
protect property from damage to the detriment of society. Centers of 
population which at present either have no lands or water or which do 
not possess them in sufficient quantities for the needs of their inhabitants, 
shall be entitled to grants thereof, which shall be taken from adjacent 
properties, the rights of small landed holdings in operation being respected 
at all times... 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands and waters of the 
nation shall be governed by the following provisions: 

(I) Only Mexieans by birth or naturalization and Mexican 
corporations have the right to acquire ownership of lands, 
waters, and their appurtenances, or to obtain concessions 
for working mines or for the utilization of waters or 
mineral fuel in the Republic of Mexico. The nation may 
grant the same right to aliens, provided they agree before 
the ministry of foreign relations to consider themselves 
as Mexicans in respect to such property, and bind themselves 
not to invoke the protection of their governments in matters 
relating thereto; under penalty, in case of non-compliance, 
of forfeiture to the nation of property so acquired. 

Under no circumstances may foreigners acquire direct 
ownership of lands and waters within a zone of one hundred 
kilometers along the frontiers and of fifty kilometers 
inland from the seacoast... 

(II) The religious institutions known as churches, irrespecti\ 
of creed, may in no case acquire, hold, or administer real 
property or hold mortgages thereon; property so held at 
present, either directly or through third parties, shall 
revert to the nation, any person whatsoever being authorized 
to denounce property so held. Strong presumptive proof shall 
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suffice to declare the denunciation well-founded. 

Places of public worship are the property of the nation, 
as represented by the federal government, which shall 
determine which of them may continue to be devoted to 
their present purposes. Bishoprics, rectories, seminaries, 
orphan asylums, and schools belonging to religious 

orders, convents and any other buildings built or 

intended for the administration, propagation, or teaching, 
of any religious creed shall at once become, by 

inherent right, the property of the nation, to be used 
exclusively for the public services of the federal or 
state governments, within their respective jurisdictions. 
All places of public worship hereafter erected shall be 
the property of the nation. 

(III) Public or private charitable institutions for the 
rendering of assistance to the needy, for scientific 
research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual 
aid societies, or organizations formed for any other 
lawful purpose may not acquire more real property than 
that actually required for their purpose and immediately 
or directly intended therefore; but they may acquire, hold, 
or administer mortgages on real property provided the 
term of same does not exceed ten years. Under no circum- 
stances may such institutions be under the patronage, 
direction, administration, charge, or supervision of 
religious orders or institutions, or of ministers of 
any religfous creed or of their followers, even though 
the former or the latter may not be in active service. 

(IV) Commercial stock companies may not acquire, hold, or 
manage rural properties. Companies of this nature which 
may be organized to work factories or to engage in 
mining or in the petroleum industry or for any other 
purpose except agrictulture may acquire, hold, or manage 
lands, but only in the area strictly necessary for their 
buildings or services. This area shall be fixed in each 
particular case by the executive of the union or of the 
respective state. 

(V) Banks, duly authorized to operate in accordance with 
the laws governing credit institutions may hold mortgages 
on urban and rural property as set forth in said laws, 
but they may not own or manage more real property than 
that actually necessary for their direct purpose. 

(VI) With the exception of the corporations referred to 
in clauses III, IV, and V hereof, and the centers of 
population which by right and de facto are in possession 
of communal holdings, have received grants or restitutions, 
or have been organized as centers of agricultural population, 
no other civil corporation may hold or manage real property 
or hold mortgages thereon, with the sole exception of the 
buildings intended immediately and directly for the 
purposes of the institution. The states, federal district, 
and territories, and all the municipalities shall enjoy 
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full capacity to acquire and hold all the real property 
required to render public services. 

The federal and state laws shall determine, within their 
- respective jurisdictions, those cases in which the occupation 
of private property shall be considered of public 
welfare; and, in accordance with said laws the administrative 
authorities shall make the respective declaration... 

(VII) The centers of population which, de facto or 
by right, are subject to communal régime shall have 
legal capacity to enjoy common possession of the lands, 
forests, and waters belonging to them or which have been 
or may be restored to them... 

(VIII) The following are declared null and void: 

(a) All transfers of the lands, waters, and forests 
of villages, farms groups or communities made by 
mayors ["jefes politicos"], state governors, or 
other local authorities in violation of the law of 
June 25, 1856, and other relative laws and rulings. 
(b) All concessions granted covering lands, waters, 
and forests, or deals in regard thereto, or sales 
thereof by the ministry of development, ministry 

of finance, or any other federal authority from 
December 1, 1876, to date which encroach on or 
illegally occupy the communal lands, lands of common 
allotment, or lands of any other nature belonging 

to villages, farms, groups, or communities and centers 
of population. 

The sole exception to the aforesaid nullity shall 
be the lands to which title has been granted in 
allotments made in strict accord with the Law of June 
25, 1856, held by persons in their own name for more 
than ten years and composed of not more than fifty 
hectares. 

(IX) Divisions or allotments of land among the inhabitants 
of a given center of population which, although apparently 
legitimate, are not so due to mistake or fraud may be 
nullified at the request of three-fourths of the residents 
holding one-fourth of the lands divided, or of one-fourth 
of said residents holding three-fourths of the land. 

(X) Centers of population which lack communal lands or 
are unable to have same restored to them due to lack of 
title, impossibility of identifying them, or due to same 
having been legally transferred shall be granted sufficient 
lands, forests, and waters to constitute same, in 
accordance with their needs; but in no case shall they 
fail to be granted the area of land required, which shall 
be expropriated from the account of the federal government, 
and be taken from that adjoining the villages in question... 
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(XIII) The dependency of the executive and the agrarian 
consultive board shall report on the approval, rectification, 
or modification of the reports rendered by the mixed 
commissions containing the changes made therein by the 
local governments, and so notify the President of the 
Republic, for him, as supreme agrarian authority, to 
hand down an award. 

(XIV) Landowners affected by resolutions already handed 
down granting or restoring communal lands or waters to 
villages, or who may be affected by future resolutions, 
shall enjoy no ordinary legal right or recourse, and they 
cannot institute "amparo" proceedings. 

(XV) Mixed commissions, local governments and other 
authorities entrusted with agrarian proceedings may not, 
under any circumstances whatsoever, touch small agrarian 
properties in operation. They shall incur liability for 
violating the Constitution if they make grants affecting 
same... 

(XVI) Lands which must be awarded individually shall be 
divided up specifically at the time the presidential 
resolution is put into effect, as set forth in the regulating 
laws. 

(XVII) The Congress of the union and the state legislatures, 
within their respective jurisdictions, shall pass laws 
fixing the maximum extent of land for rural property, 
and measures governing the division of excess lands, in 
accordance with the following bases: 

(a) The maximum area of land which an individual 
or legally organized company may own in the federal 
district and in each state and territory shall be 
fixed. 

(b) The excess of the area thus fixed shall be 
subdivided by the owner within a time-limit set by 
the laws of the respective locality; and these 
subdivisions shall be offered for sale on such 
conditions as may be approved by the respective 
governments, in accordance with the said laws. 

(c) The local government shall divide up the property 
should the owners refuse to do so, by means of 
expropriation proceedings. 

(d) The subdivistons shall be paid for in annual 
instalments, retiring capital and interest, at a rate 
of interest not exceeding three percent per annum. 

(e) The owner shall be bound to accept bonds of 
the local agrarian debt to guarantee the payment 
of the property expropriated. With this end in 
view, the Congress of the union shall pass a law 
empowering the states to create their own agrarian 
debts. 

(£) No division of property shall be allowed unless 
all the agrarian requirements of adjacent villages 
have been fully satisfied. Agrarian cases shall be 
dealt with within a peremptory time-limit whenever 
there are pending projects for the division of lands. 
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(g) The local laws shall govern the extent of 
the family patrimony and determine what property 
shall constitute the same on the basis of its 
inalienability; it shall never be subject to 
attachment nor to any charge whatsoever. 

(XVIII) All contracts entered into and concessions granted 
by former governments from and after the year 1876 which 
have resulted in the monopoly of lands, waters, and natural 
resources of the nation by a single individual or 
corporation are declared subject to revision, and 
the executive of the union is authorized to declare 
those null and void which involve serious detriment to 
public interests. 


For a discussion of the specific provisions regarding agrarian reform 
made by Article 27, see Phipps (143-146) and Simpson (65-74). 
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